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* ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


the London weekday Independent 


Television Company has bought 


Independent 


Film Distributors Ltd. 


The assets which have been acquired 


imeclude a considerable number of post- 


war British first-feature films. These 


films, which include such outstanding 


successes as ‘African Queen’, ‘Richard 
III’, ‘Moulin Rouge’, and ‘A Kid for 


Two. Farthings’, will be available to 


British Television and continue to be 


available to British cinemas. 


ARTISTS APPEARING IN THE FILMS INCLUDE: 


RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH DIANA DORS 


STANLEY BAKEP 


RICHARD BASEHART 


ALFIE BASS 


HUMPHREY BOGART 


ROSSANO BRAZZI 
MARIO CABRE 
DIANE CILENTO 
JOAN COLLINS 


VALENTINA CORTESA 


PEGGY CUMMINS 
JAMES DONALD 
YOLANDE DONLAN 








SHIRLEY EATON 
JIMMY EDWARDS 
JOSE FERRER 

AVA GARDNER 
JOHN GIELGUD 
GLORIA GRAHAME 
RICHARD GREENE 
JOHN GREGSON 
GRETA GYNT 
JIMMY HANLEY 
JULIE HARRIS 
LAURENCE HARVEY 


KATHARINE HEPBURN 


VALERIE HOBSON 
BOB HOPE 
TREVOR HOWARD 
MARTITA HUNT 
JOHN IRELAND 
FREDA JACKSON 
SIDNEY JAMES 


JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 


KAY. KENDALL 

JENNIFER JONES 
JAMES KENNEY 
DAVID KOSSOFF 


MARA LANE 


MARGARET LEIGHTON 


RONALD LEWIS 


GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA 


NIALL MACGINNIS 
JAMES MASON 

A. E. MATTHEWS 
LOIS MAXWELL 
BERNARD MILES 
TERENCE MORGAN 
ROBERT MORLEY 
ANDRE MORRELL 
PEGGY MOUNT 


CHRISTINE NORDEN 
DENNIS O’*KEEFE 
LAURENCE OLIVIER 

LEE PATTERSON 

DENNIS PRICE 

BASIE RADFORD 

GEORGE RAFT 

GREGORY RATOFF 

RENE RAY 

JOAN RICE 

RALPH RICHARDSON 
BRIAN RIX 

MARGARET RUTHERFORD 


JANETTE SCOTT 
SUSAN SHAW 
RONALD SHINER 
ALASTAIR SIM 
SHEILA SIM 
ANTHONY STEEL 
RICHARD TODD 
DAVID TOMLINSON 
SONNY TUFTS 
MARY URE 

PETER USTINOV 
CHARLES VICTOR 
SHELLEY WINTERS 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone Holborn 7888 
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FEE WEAR IF 


— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. MACMILLAN left for his tour, observing at 
London Airport that ‘these are exciting days for 
Africa.’ In support of this view came news of a 
threatened railway strike in East Africa, the refusal 
of seven Bulawayo hotels to accommodate an 
Indian businessman, and a New Year message 
from Sir Roy Welensky promising the abolition 
of the African Affairs Board and the British Gov- 
ernment’s right to veto Federal legislation. The 
South African Government refused to allow Mr. 
Tom Mboya to change planes at Johannesburg, 
and so made it impossible for him to travel from 
Kenya to Basutoland to open the National Con- 
gress there. Forty people were killed during the 
celebrations of the Cameroon Republic’s pro- 
clamation of independence. An International Red 
Cross report revealed that terrorism and torture 
continued in French prisons in Algeria: the 
French Government said that this regrettably was 
so, but that it used to be worse. 


* 


THE STERLING AREA’s gold reserves fell during 
December by £85 million. It was regarded as 
encouraging evidence of progress that the produc- 
tion of coal in Britain fell at last to the level of 
consumption. In the United States, Vice-President 
Nixon was given (and accepted) most of the credit 
for bringing to an end the eight-month-long dis- 
pute in the steel industry, and the Republican 
Party rubbed its hands over this good start to the 
presidential campaign. Senator John Kennedy, a 
Roman Catholic, announced his intention of seek- 
ing the Democratic nomination, joining Senator 
Humphrey in the lists. 


* 


DR. ADENAUER, on his eighty-fourth birthday, said 
that a lot of the anti-Semitic goings-on in Western 
Germany was the work of people trying to dis- 
credit the Federal Republic. Others observed that, 
if so, they were being pretty successful. Berlin 
proved brisker than Bonn in catching, trying, and 
sentencing culprits, sending down for ten months 
on Tuesday a young man who had painted rude 
words on walls as recently as Sunday night. With 
his toothbrush. Other anti-Semites smeared—in 
more than one sense—London, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Vienna, New York, Montreal and, un- 
likeliest of all, Parma. 


* 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV Said in a New Year's Eve speech 
at the Kremlin that the Soviet Union might reduce 
her conventional forces and rely on rockets for 
defence, and foreign correspondents in Moscow 
had their reports of his speech held up by the 
censor. Pravda printed the first cartoon of Mr. 
Khrushchev by a Soviet artist ever to be pub- 
lished in the Soviet press; it showed him attacking 
the cold-war snowman with an electric drill, and 
made him rather nice-looking. There were indica- 
tions that Mr. Khrushchev would soon visit Mr. 
Nehru, already subjected to a visit from Field- 
Marshal Montgomery. 


* 


IN THE NEW YEAR HONOURS, Mr.. Dalton, among 
others, became a peer, Mr. David Webster a 
knight, and Mr. John Betjeman a Commander of 
the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire. 
Those who took exception to Mr. Geoffrey Bing’s 
CMG consoled themselves with Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s CH, and vice versa. In Laos, the Army 
assumed power; in Iraq, political parties again 
became legal; and in Venezuela an alleged attempt 
to overthrow the Government was put down. In 
France, the franc became a centime overnight, and 
Albert Camus was killed in a car crash. A leader 
writer of The Times expressed the opinion that 








‘perhaps a clue to his character is that he once 
Played goal for Algiers.’ ‘ 
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SIXES AND 


HE negotiations for the European Free Trade 

Association have been successfully completed; 
all that remains is their ratification by all the par- 
liaments concerned. And at first sight the negotia- 
tors have reason to be pleased. A treaty, complex 
by any standards (except, perhaps, the Treaties of 
Rome) has been drafted, negotiated and signed 
in record time, bringing together seven countries 
as diverse as an economically-backward Latin 
dictatorship (Portugal), a modern democracy with 
the highest standard of living in Europe (Sweden) 
and the UK into a single trading area; this, in 
spite of the fact that they have little more in com- 
mon than the fact that they have all chosen to 
remain outside the Common Market. 

The Treaty can rightly be held to be a step for- 
ward economically. For Britain it means a whole- 
sale removal of tariff protection for all industrial 
products. Although only the six European ‘fringe’ 
countries will benefit, this in no way detracts 
from the fact that free trade principles have won 
a sweeping victory at the expense of the spirit of 
Ottawa and Imperial Preference; Swedish, Swiss 
and other EFTA industrial exports will eventually 
be allowed duty-free entry into Britain, in contrast 
with the merely ‘favoured’ treatment reserved for 
industrial imports from the Commonwealth. And 
modest though the benefits to Britain in terms of 
expanding trade and a ‘wider domestic market’ 
will be, a market of eighty-five million consumers 
is obviously an advance on one of only fifty 
million. 

Unfortunately the EFTA Agreement cannot be 
judged only by the miniature free trade area 
which it will create. Its ultimate objective is to 
unite the two blocs in Western Europe which are 
now drawing apart (‘The EFTA Powers,’ the 
White Paper said, ‘declare their determination to 
do all in their power to avoid a new economic 
division in Europe’). The new grouping is intended 
to enable pressure to be put on the Common 
Market countries to persuade them to agree to 
new negotiations for a free trade area of The 
Thirteen. And, in this, the EFTA seems to be 
doomed from the start. Neither side has made any 
concessions since the breakdown. of negotiations 
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SEVENS 


in the Maudling Committee at the end of 1958, 
when most of the Outer Seven countries, including * 
Britain, could not agree to incorporate in the Free 
Trade Area one provision of the Rome Treaty 
which the Common Market countries, above all 
France, regard as a sine qua non of free trade: 
that all the member's of the area should harmonise 
their outside tariffs and adhere to a common tariff 
policy. 

Is the Stockholm Treaty, then, a gigantic mis- 
calculation; a bluff unlikely to come off? It is cer- 
tainly difficult to see what pressure it can exert. 
The UK, for instance, far the most important 
manufacturing country in the EFTA, will un- 
doubtedly make some inroads into the markets of 
the Six in Scandinavia and, to a lesser extent, in 
Austria and Switzerland; but whether these British 
gains will outweigh what stands to be lost by 
remaining outside the Common Market is uncer- 
tain. The total volume of trade of the Common 
Market is, admittedly, expected to rise rapidly; 
even if the British share falls, British exports to 
these countries may be no less than they are now. 

The EFTA, then, seems unlikely to exert much 
economic pressure. Nor does there seem to be 
much political value in demonstrating that a free 
trade area can in fact work; for no one in the Six 
doubts that it might be practicable’ The Six 
simply felt it provided an unsatisfactory basis for 
the sort of economic and political unity that they 
want. And the Outer Seven are unlikely to be 
strong enough to put any other sort of pressure 
on the Common Market because their own politi- 
cal situations are so divergent that they are un- 
likely to develop common political aims. 

Most of what they have in common is, and will 
remain, negative. Austria, Sweden.and Switzer- 
land were able to join the Outer Seven because it 
is a conventional commercial agreement, com- 
patible with the strictest interpretation of their 
neutrality; in other words, no binding economic 
or political policies worked out by a supra- 
national executive, and no restrictions on sover- 
eignty. But this is not Britain’s position; nor is it 
Norway’s or Denmark’s. We in Britain might very 
well change our minds and decide—in view of 
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the fact that the British tariff is anyhow remark- 
ably similar to that proposed for the Common 
Market—that it is no longer worth while refusing 
to harmonise the British tariff with the Com- 
munity’s; and that it is not worth continuing to 
be excluded from the market of 170 million on 
our doorstep because we are afraid of supra- 
national institutions and integration. 

Britain, Norway and Denmark may eventually 
want to accept the Community's terms for associa- 
tion, or even to join the Common Market, to avoid 
a disastrous political and economic split in 
Europe. Even neutral countries may conceivably 
modify their ideas of neutrality during the next 
five years; if, as is likely, they do not, they could 
associate with the new grouping as best they can. 
But the EFTA Treaty does not foresee this pos- 
sibility; it is the work of people who have for- 
gotten that some of its members might one day 
want, and not be prevented by neutrality from 
choosing, closer relations with the Common 
Market. 

Meanwhile, there is to be an ‘informal’ meeting 
in Paris on Wednesday of representatives of both 
the Six and the Seven, along with the United States 
and Canada. It may well result in a transformation 
of OEEC, which the Americans now think smacks 
too much of the old Marshall-aid economy, and 
which the French dislike as being too much under 
Anglo-Saxon influence. But it could also, if all 
goes well, set a pattern for eventual co-operation 
between Six and Seven plus Two—for it is to 
American and Canadian interest not only that the 
Western European economy should work but that 
it should work as one. 


New Year Honours 


T is a pleasure to congratulate two people with 

whom we have long-standing ties, for their 
appearance in the New Year Honours List. Sir 
Evelyn Wrench, once editor and now Chairman 
of the Spectator, has received a well-deserved 
KCMG for his services in the Commonwealth; 
and John Betjeman, who until a year or so 
ago used to delight and exasperate readers with 
his ‘City and Suburban,’ the. CBE. Some of the 
other awards were less easy to understand. 
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Geoffrey Bing presumably owes his CMG to 
his services in helping to establish the freedom 
of the press in Ghana; but why should Sir Roy 
Welensky wish to be a member of that curious 
body, the Privy Council? So that he can be 
saluted as an equal by Kwame Nkrumah, PC, 
when they next meet? Or is it simply, as has 
been suggested, that Sir Roy was tired of having 
his leg pulled by friends about .his not being 
qualified to sit on the Monckton Commission? 


To the South 


HE Prime Minister has been sent off on his 
African tour with as good an aide-mémoire 
as we could have wished for: the Bow Group 
memorandum calling, among other things, for 
Dr. Banda’s release. And in case Mr. Macmillan 
should imagine that this document is unrepre- 
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sentative of young Conservatism in Britain today, 
he might also get a copy of the National and 
English Review sent out to him, so that he can 
read about an event which apparently caused him 
so much embarrassment (and which certainly 
embarrassed his supporters, when they saw—and 
heard—his petulant reaction): the adjournment 
motion at the Oxford Union debate which the 
Prime Minister was attending, which caused him 
to threaten to leave if it were carried. The back. 
ground to that motion was, quite simply, dissatis- 
faction with the Government’s African policies: 
nowhere is there a greater division between the 
liberal wing of the Conservative Party and the 
orthodox, than over Africa: and it is a hopeful 
sign, which Mr. Macmillan—himself once a party 
rebel, for not dissimilar reasons—will do well to 
notice, that the liberal imagination has captured 
so many of the party’s younger members. 


A Challenger Retires 


From RICH 


ELSON ROCKEFELLER, the Governor of New 
York, has ended his campaign to win the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency. He 
had never formally begun it, but he had been 
going up and down the country addressing himself 
to national and international issues, meeting 
influential politicians, and making himself as 
engaging as he could to the general public. He 
had also built a formidable campaigning organisa- 
tion, with excellent advisers, researchers, and 
writers, and he had spent a fair amount of money 
on surveys and polls conducted for the purpose 
of measuring the response to his candidacy. These 
proved discouraging. Republicans in general were 
more favourable to the candidacy—also un- 
announced—of Vice-President Nixon, and 
Governor Rockefeller was forced, he said, to the 
conclusion that he could not win and that the 
challenge he had contemplated in 1960 would 
imperil party unity. 
Since there have been no other serious chal- 
lengers, Mr. Nixon’s nomination seems assured. 
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ARD H. ROVERE 


NEW YORK 
Normally the American party system abhors the 
kind of vacuum Governor Rockefeller has created 
and finds someone somewhere to fill it. But the 
common feeling now is that this is most unlikely 
to happen this year. The Vice-President has 
advantages too great to be overcome by anyone 
who might now offer himself. He is not, to be sure, 
admired by everyone in the party, and it is prob- 
able that some group of his detractors will form 
and make at least a token gesture of defiance, 
seeing to it that, at the very least, he does not get 
the nomination by immediate acclamation at 
Chicago next summer, But the opposition, if there 
is any, is unlikely to amount to much. 

The logic of the Vice-President’s present situa- 
tion now demands that he seek the favour not of 
Republican but of Democratic and independent 
voters. The difficulty in being a Republican candi- 
date nowadays is that a man must somehow pick 
up about 15,000,000 more votes than his party 
can provide. A Democrat who could hold the 
loyalty of all Democrats would be practically un- 
beatable. What sustained the Rockefeller forces 
up to last week was the belief that the Governor 
could, if he got the Republican nomination, make 
a much stronger appeal to non-Republicans than 
the Vice-President could. Had Rockefeller been 
able to demonstrate that this was the fact, the 
nomination would almost certainly have gone to 
him. But the polls and surveys did not bear him 
out. By close association with the President in 
what millions of Americans obviously regard as 
the President's heroic search for peace, the Vice- 
President had gained greatly in favour with non- 
Republicans and pulled a bit ahead of Governor 
Rockefeller. 

Now it is up to Mr. Nixon to hold that favour 
and increase it. In this effort, he now has more 
room to manceuvre than before. The image the 
Governor had sought to create was that of a Re- 
publican aware of the weaknesses and hesitations 
of his party's administration. He saw shortcomings 
in defence policies and a lamentable failure to 
stimulate economic growth. Mr. Nixon, as an 
administration spokesman, was on the defensive 
in these matters, and of course he must continue 
to be—at least in his capacity as an administration 
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member. In the coming months, though, this role 
is likely to diminish as he gains ascendancy as a 
spokesman for the entire party, and when and if 
he gets the Republican nomination he will be 
almost as free as Nelson Rockefeller to suggest, for 
the years ahead, improvements of a sort that will 
make him more acceptable to voters outside his 
party. One suspects that if he does not make full 
use of this freedom he will hear from Governor 
Rockefeller, who is withdrawing from one cam- 
paign but who nevertheless plans to play a large 
role in national and party politics. 

To judge by what appears to be the drift of 
American opinion at the moment, an election held 
within the next few weeks would put Mr. Nixon 
in the White House by a narrow margin and would 
seat a Congress with a sizeable but not over- 
whelming Democratic majority. A Nixon admin- 
istration would, one imagines, be at once more 
sensitive to public opinion than the Eisenhowe. 


The Roots of 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


HERE are almost as many irrational illusions 
. jw anti-Semitism as there are in the thing 
itseif. One is that ‘ordinary decent people’ have to 
be inflamed by mass oratory or propaganda to its 
outbreaks; another, that unless governments en- 
courage it in times of unrest to take the minds of 
the suffering proletariat off their real oppressors, 
it remains dormant. In Federal Germany it could 
hardly be less encouraged by Government, oppo- 
sition, press and every other respectable group 
and personality; the Church, whose priests up to 
a generation ago often spoke in terms implicitly 
anti-Jewish, more especially in country districts, 
constantly and firmly condemns it. Even those 
disreputable groups and persons who once openly 
preached hatred of the Jews now hasten to dis- 
avow their former selves at least in public. 

Moreover, the reasons for hatred are removed 
from even the Lumpenproletariat and the workshy 
who are everywhere the nucleus of chronic hatred, 
by a universal prosperity. Sales of food and drink 
and clothes are well over the turnover figures for 
1938; five million dwellings have been built in 
ten years; the legend of a car for every family, a 
fridge in every kitchen is almost fact. All the vast 
sums in wages behind these facts have been turned 
into everything people want or need, freely avail- 
able to anyone who will do a minimum of mech- 
anical work for about forty-five hours a week. 
There have never been so many happy possessors 
and enjoyers in the history of Germany. 

Yet there is a minor epidemic of primitive, 
almost archaic, acts of hatred. Threats of cruci- 
fixion, accusations that Christian graves have been 
Opened, the sort of dirtiness that small urchins 
Swap in whispers. The actual hooligans are usually 
young, too young to have known official anti- 
Semitism. If they had a grounded envious hatred 
of'those more successful than themselves, the two 
young men in Cologne—to take the most familiar 
incident—would have thrown stones at the houses 
of foreigners rather than pots of paint at the 
Synagogue. There are far more foreigners and far 
more riches among them than there are Jews in 
Cologne, where 1,200 elderly persons are all that 
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administration and more vigorous in attempting 
to mould and lead public opinion. Nikita Khrush- 
chev willing, visits back and forth, global tours, 
and summit meetings would go on, for the people 
everywhere seem to like them, and a Nixon 
administration would try to like everyone y- 
where. Mr. Nixon, however, is a less spongy and 
impressionable man than Mr. Eisenhower, and he 
would be unlikely to deceive himself into thinking 
that all this bustle and sentiment was really getting 
anyone anywhere. If he saw the chance for 
American initiative, he would be more likely to 
seize it. Though he would be the President's heir, 
he would not enjoy the kind of confidence in his 
very presence that the American people have in 
Mr. Eisenhower. Mr. Eisenhower can get along by 
merely being. Mr. Nixon would have to do—and 
the chances are that he would do quite well. There 
is, though, no election scheduled in the next few 
weeks. 


Anti-Semitism 


BONN 


remain of the ancient and populous Jewish colony. 

The Government thinks it is the fault of the 
political party, the Deutsche Reichspartei, to 
which the two Cologne oicks belonged. Certainly 
that party is run by and for Nazis, both ex and 
neo. And certainly the prissy phrases of their 
official programme are not the mirror of their 
private talk, still less of their thoughts. It is not 
true, as is sometimes said, that anyone using Ger- 
man pubs can hear anti-Semitic remarks. I lived in 
Germany nine years before I heard a single one. 
Even foreigners who speak German well are 
always obvious, and this is one of the sinister 
things about the whole question of Nazi revival 
in general and anti-Semitism in particular: the 
deliberate discretion used in front of strangers. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 





Germans 


Let us keep our’ heads. From 

the way some people, and news- 

papers, are talking, anybody 

would suppose that Hitler, or at 

any rate Martin Bormann, had 

returned from the quiet Spanish 

village where he has been living 

since 1945, that a national wave 

of rejoicing had spread across 

Western Germany in conse- 

quence, that the Adenauer Government had fled 

to exile in Israel, that the Nuremberg Decrees had 

been re-enacted (with Dr. Globke’s picture on the 

cover this time), that Menuhin and Heifetz had 

cancelled concerts in Bonn, that Spandau Prison 

had been stormed and Hess liberated, that a new 

Anschluss had been signed, that road-blocks were 

being erected in Prague, that Sarah Gainham had 

asked for her passport, and that Sir Winston 

Churchill had been appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

In actual fact, rather less than this has hap- 
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But German friends report queer little incidents. 
An anti-Nazi joke is made at one table and from 
another a middle-aged man says quietly, ‘Just you 
wait until Adenauer is gone and you won’t talk 
like that then,’ and a pool of silence spreads. They 
jack civic courage, it is true, but it has all hap- 
pened before and they fear it. But now the Gov- 
ernment is to inquire into the background of the 
Reich Party and will request its abolition before 
the Constitutional Court if the evidence warrants 
it, which it probatly will do. 

The Reich (Empire) Party itself says the whole 
thing, like the still boiling scandal about the past 
activities of Minister for Refugees Oberlaender, is 
Communist provocation from the Russian Zone. 
There have been a number of highly intelligent 
propaganda stunts from that quarter in the last 
year or so, beginning with the ‘black’ radio station 
and including some funny and not altogether 
ineffective tries at undermining morale in the new 
armed forces. The attack on Minister Oberlaender 
was quite openly started in East German news- 
papers and was, for that reason, only taken up in 
West Germany when it became impossible to 
ignore. But the point about the wartime exploits 
of Minister Oberlaender is that much of the story 
is true. And though it is possible that the neo- 
housepainters in Cologne were planted in the 
Reich Party by the Communists, the fact remains 
that the Reich Party is Nazi and anti-Semitic. 

The object of such manceuvres is always the 
same; to discredit the Federal Republic in the 
outside world and eventually detach Germany 
from the Western world. The results, growing 
slowly but surely, are a curious demonstration of 
the need for caution in propaganda. The Federal 
Government and all public groups, including the 
press, in West Germany are almost neurotically 
sensitive to foreign opinion. Far be it from me 
to approve the tactics of the Communist Party 
of East Germany or anywhere else; but at the 
moment they seem to be doing a needed, if un- 
intentional, job here. 


and Jews 


pened, though we had better not make the oppo- 
site mistake and assume that there is nothing to 
worry about at all. What the events of the last few 
weeks have shown, first of all, is that there are 
quite a number of people, in Cologne and Berlin 
and Frankfurt-am-Main and Notting Hill and 
Golders Green and Leeds, who have something 
seriously wrong with the inside of their heads. But 
we did not need evidence of the kind they have 
recently provided to convince us of that; while 
only The Times could be sufficiently surprised by 
the outbreak of this beastliness in Britain to say 
that it had spread ‘in lands that were supposed 
immune.’ 

On the other hand, autres pays, autres meurs. 
Germany and Britain, where neo-Nazism is con- 
cerned, cannot be considered on a footing. Politi- 
cians and bishops, and similar charitable folk, are 
already talking as though anti-Semitism, like 
peace, were indivisible. It is not, and the divisions 
must be considered separately. 

Oddly enough, the German end is simpler to 
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unravel. You cannot, for twelve! years, teach an 
entire nation that black is white without leaving a 
good many colour-blind people about when you 
finally get around to shooting yourself in your 
bunker, particularly when an alarmingly high 
proportion of the nation in question seems only 
too willing to believe that black is white at the 
slightest provocation. (How much better is the 
record of the Hungarian people, say, in this 
respect. They, too, had been taught for twelve 
years that red was green, but were almost literally 
unanimous in declaring their rejection of the 
doctrine as soon as they had the chance.) It is 
wearisome, but necessary, to repeat again that 
thousands upon thousands of German judges, 
policemen, teachers, clergymen, employers, doc- 
tors, trade union leaders, civil servants and politi- 
cians (and millions of humbler citizens) were more 
or less deeply indoctrinated Nazis, and that far too 
little has been done to make sure that they and 
their heirs have been thoroughly disinfected. 
Ironically enough (if one wanted to be super- 
subtle, one could almost imagine it a consciously- 
directed confidence trick), the one area of German 
life which really has been cleaned out properly is 
the Army; for a Nazi to get past the committee 
(it includes von Stauffenberg’s widow) which 
scrutinises the appointment of Bundeswehr 
officers must indeed be as hard as for a Nazi camel 
to get through the eye of a Jewish tailor’s needle. 
But elsewhere in Germany the position is not 
nearly so reassuring. 

There are reasons, of course. In the first flush 
of victory, that curious and awful organisation, 
AMGOT, thought it both possible and desirable 
that no German even faintly smeared with the 


Nazi tar should hold any position of responsibility: 


whatever; there was a famous case of a violinist 
being forbidden to play first violin in a German 
orchestra, being banished on ideological grounds 
to the second-fiddle desks. But of course this could 
not work, as the occupying forces speedily found; 
German industry would have stopped dead if no 
Nazi had been allowed to resume his managerial 
activities, for a start. So the ban was relaxed; an 
exact echo of Lenin’s NEP, which also shocked 
the faithful. 

Then, however, two sets of events got in the 
way of a real cleansing. One, of course, was that 
Realpolitik raised its ugly head; if Western Ger- 
many was to be rearmed, and eventually included 
in NATO, her allies could not go on branding her 
as still diseased with the infection of Nazism, and 
to insist on a root-and-branch denazification of 
German life would have been to do just this. It 
had to be left entirely to the Germans themselves 
—a policy bound to fail, since although both 
good will and determination existed at the top, it 
was dissipated as it filtered down precisely because 
the filter itself was tainted. The other stumbling- 
block was, as it turned out, even bigger; it was the 
fact that the human psyche (and the national 
psyche, if there is such a thing, even more) simply 
cannot carry the load of guilt that the Germans— 
‘the Germans,’ not just ‘the Nazis,’ this time—did 
in fact deserve to bear. It may have been unwise 
to readopt Deutschland iiber Alles as the German 
National Anthem, but Mea culpa would have 
been even more disastrous, and possibly led to a 
really immovable subconscious association with, 
and defence of, the Nazi era. In time, the guilt 
would become sufficiently remote from present 


reality to be faced properly by the German people 
as a whole. 

The present outbreaks in Germany complicate 
the issue, and the authorities there show every 
sign of missing the point. For although anti- 
Semitism, and what it led to, was the most terrible 
symptom of Nazism, and the ‘Final Solution’ in- 
comparably its most wicked act, it was not, ideolo- 
gically speaking, the fundamental objection to 
Nazism, and is not the fundamental reason for 
continuing suspicion of Germany outside her 
borders. To put the problem facing Dr. Aden- 
auer’s Government at the moment into its simplest 
terms, it really will not be sufficient for them to 
ban the German Reich Party and imprison those 
guilty of anti-Semitic acts, while they make no 
attempt to stamp out the (in theory) equally illegal 
duelling that goes on in the German universities, 
and indeed while they permit its virtually uncon- 
cealed encouragement. This is not a non sequitur; 
all the old German gibberish (much older than 
Hitler, after all) about race and blood and the 
Volk and destiny and manliness and Europe and 
the Rhine and iron and boots and Schleswig- 
Holstein and Bismarck and boar-hunting and 
Frederick the Great and Kalbsschnitzel and 
Austria and beer (particularly beer)—this, not 
anti-Semitism, will have to be eradicated in Ger- 
many if her neighbours (particularly those on the 
wrong side of the Oder-Neisse line) are ever again 
going to sleep easily o’ nights. 

The fact is, Nazism, and even anti-Semitism, is 
an incredibly small problem in Germany today— 
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incredibly because it is after all only fifteen years 
since the thing came to an end. There is determina- 
tion at the top to stamp it out, and overt mani- 
festations—Nazi-type parties, anti-Semitic leaflets 
and the like—have been vigorously hunted by the 
Adenauer Government since it was handed power 
after the signing of the Bonn Treaties. We can rely 
on Dr. Adenauer’s Government to continue the 
pressure on these outbreaks. But I think we can 
ask it to do more. | think the psychological 
distance from the crime is now sufficient. and it 
is time that at any rate new generations of Ger- 
mans were taught squarely and unreservedly what 
their nation did from 1933. to 1945. (And I do 
hope we do not, at this point, hear a chorus of 
‘Boer War—Suez—bombing of Dresden’; there 
are no blacks or whites, it is true, but there are 
different shades of grey, from very pale to very 
dark.) The danger of a revival of Nazism or 
seriously widespread anti-Semitism in Germany is 
so remote as to be hardly worth serious considera- 
tion All the more reason, therefore, before time 
the great healer does his dirty work, for the 
German people themselves to begin to accept the 
responsibilities of their immediate past. 

But that brings me simultaneously to Britain 
and to the end of my space. In a sense, what has 
happened in these last few weeks in Britain is 
more significant than what has happened in Ger- 
many; not because anti-Semitism here is a bigger 
problem, but because it is a more complicated and 
less easily explained one. So perhaps | will be 
forgiven if I return to this theme later. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


A Hal ting Hosannah 


By ERIC 


j f= Prime Minister should enjoy his stay in the 
spacious salons of Government House, Lagos; 
a stay unblemished by any hostile native demon- 
strators beyond the gardens of dazzling green and 
the new cement swimming pool. The pool’s filtra- 
tion pump should be working by then; and while 
the Prime Minister will ‘sweat grease,’ instead of 





Eric Sevareid is a London correspondent of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. He has 
recently returned from a tour of Nigeria which 
took him through all the three regions; and in 
this article he discusses the prospects for the 
country after independence day 











salt water like everyone else in Lagos, the swinging 
mats suspended from the ceiling of the state dining 
room are fully expected to fan the diners without 
collapsing amidst the crockery as they did in the 
presence of the Duke of Gloucester. 

These are the dying days of British rule in what 
will be, on October 1, the biggest free black nation 
in the world. Nigeria is also the biggest remaining 
chunk of the British Empire to go, and nothing so 
becomes Britain’s life in Nigeria as the manner of 
her leaving it. For nine pleasant months, now that 
the Federal elections are over, Britons will enjoy 
the exquisite and almost unprecedented sensation 
of popularity with people they still rule over. They 
are popular, of course, in the sense that any de- 
parting guest is popular after a stay which the host 
family has come to regard as overlong. All that 
Britain has done in Nigeria, from education to 
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bridges on the Niger, would mean nothing today, 
in the minds of the Nigerians, did not the guaran- 
tee of independence exist, signed and sealed. 

On October | only the symbols will remain, the 
royal standard, Government House, the open- 
back Rolls-Royce and the Governor-General him- 
self, though a man of different name and face. We 
are not likely to see a Nigerian elevated to that 
symbolic post because no leading Nigerian today 
stands above the fiercest partisanship, and while 
the re-installed Prime Minister, Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, urged Sir James Robertson to stay on, 
that shambling, sure-footed Scotsman is well 
aware that the people must be given a new face 
if the illiterate 80 per cent. are to feel that the great 
change has truly come about. It is not likely, God 
willing, to be Field-Marshal Montgomery, as 
Abubakar Tafawa once privately suggested; it 
may be Lord Perth, of whom there is now talk. 

In spite of what Colonial Office pamphlets and 
after-dinner speakers have said, the purpose of a 
hundred years of British rule on the coast and 
sixty years over the whole of Nigeria was not the 
tutoring and the freeing of the natives. Not until 
these recent, post-war years. Until then the prac- 
tical purpose was strategic position and exploita- 
tion and nothing more. The figures on education 
beyond elementary literacy training for the neces- 
sary clerks make this plain enough. 

As one result, Nigerians will take over a nation 
of thirty-six million people still heavily dependent 
upon Englishmen for the running of their services. 
There are, I believe, only thirty-seven Nigerians 
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of officer rank in the army and the highest are 
majors; there exists but one Nigerian of high posi- 
tion in the taxation service; only three in the 
statistical services; a tiny handful of Nigerian 
doctors, dentists, veterinary surgeons, engineers, 
agronomists scattered throughout the immense 
country. 

A complete British pull-out, like the French 
from Guinea, would set Nigeria back a decade, at 
least; in a real sense, Nigeria will remain a depen- 
dency for a long time to come. There won’t be a 
complete pull-out because many Englishmen there 
are truly dedicated to the place, and many others 
like the six-hour day, the tea-breaks, the gardens 
and servants, and the tax-free, relatively high pay. 
But there will be too much of a pull-out because 
of a curious compensation scheme that encourages 
only those expatriates under forty to remain, and 
every Nigerian leader | talked to was acutely 
aware of the speed with which free Nigeria must 
comb the world market for replacements—for 
which, of course, it will have to pay very high 
salaries. 

For their part, British entrepreneurs are acutely 
aware of their need to nail down every loose enter- 
prise in sight (when the new chairman of the 
Nigerian Railway turned out to be a London- 
bound gentleman, railway workers in Lagos staged 
a short, sharp strike). The cosy years of mono- 
poly and semi-monopoly are about over. The 
BOAC-Nigerian Airways combine will have to 
treat customers better, because Air France 
couldn’t be sweeter. British construction firms will 
have to emulate the Italians, who keep the native 
building gangs happier with incentive pay and 
non-Blimpish treatment; and throw up new office 
buildings a lot faster. The Japanese assiduousiy 
cultivate their big market of pastel-coloured 
clothes for the Yoruba women’s lovely and copi- 
ous garments; the Israelis are active; the Germans 
are nosing around; American oilmen are making 
promising strikes and the Russians and Red 
Chinese are putting out quiet feelers (they'd be 
happy to start with news services, naturally). 

Once the official British ‘presence’ is removed 
the Nigerians are going into the world market for 
brains and contracts, as Dr. Agikiwe enthusiasti- 
cally made plain to me. I came away with the 
feeling that British interests may lose out in the 
long run, not in spite of their head start but 
because of it. Monopoly and the contagion of 
civil service habits of mind and work have pro- 
duced too many businessmen adjusted to safe, not 
free, enterprises. What Britain needs in Nigeria 
are. more men like Brigadier Twoeg, chairman of 
the London-Kano Trading Company, who learned 
direct action in the Eighth Army, likes and trusts 
his native employees and is persuaded that a com- 
Pressed boiler of Nigerian energy will be released 
with the departure of the Raj. 

If so, one of the first obstacles it will blow out 
of the way is the banking system. Historically, 
British banks in Nigeria have been lethargic in the 
extreme about issuing risk credit for new enter- 
prise, partly because they've done well enough on 
routine operations, partly because little was ever 
done about the communal and almost recordless 
land ownership system which virtually ruled out 
land as security and still stifles the mobility of 
farm labour. Even the act of cashing a simple 


} tfaveller’s cheque in Ibadan is enough to produce 


Rervous breakdown in a customer. 
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The Nigerians themselves, of course, are aching 
to take over; not in the Nasser or Cardenas man- 
ner, but gradually, with increased percentages and 
increased directorships. But first they must get the 
capital into the country. It’s coming, but were I 
an investment-conscious tycoon I would wait: not 
only for better resources surveys, communica- 
tions and statistical services, but also to see how 
the new Nigerian Government lives the life of 
political freedora. 

I judge from complacent editorials in the 
London press that Nigeria is regarded as The 
Model, the supreme justification of British policy 
in Africa, the shining example for the new black 
States to be. I admit that Nigeria has more than 
an even chance to become a viable and demo- 
cratic State, because of the general passion for 
education, the idealism of its better leaders, and 
the ambitions of the top rung of its educated youth 
—plus weak neighbours, lack of the Communist 
problem and an abundant food supply—plus the 
British legacy of order, courts and free expression. 
Not that Britain really educated these people (I'd 
give the missionaries higher marks in that). Britain 
gave just enough of them the chance to educate 
themselves, and what they learned was why they 
must rid themselves of Britain and how to do it. 

More than an even chance, but not a great deal 
more. Most of the London leader-writers seem 
blissfully unaware of the difficulties, political, 
psychological, physical and economic. I talked to 
all the important politica! leaders—the Sardauna 
of Sokoto, premier of the Northern Region; Prime 
Minister Abubakar Tafawa; Dr. Azikiwe, then 
premier of the East; Chief Awolowo, of the West, 
now head of the official opposition; the young 
Moslem reformer in the North, Aminu Kano, and 
many others. All were aware that an income in- 
crease of 24 per cent. a year is far too slow; all 
were conscious of the political dangers. Nigeria is 
a house divided into three distinct regions, with 
very great local powers of government and more 
self-centredness than was true of the original 
American States which themselves almost separ- 
ated in the early years. The country is party- 
ridden because it is tribe-ridden; and tribal hostili- 
ties are more acute now than a few years ago, 


because the Raj is removed as the common target , 


and because of the fierce election campaign that 
ended on December 12. 

Abubakar Tafawa had to form a coalition 
Cabinet with Zik’s Eastern-Ibo party, not only 
because the Moslem-run party of the North hasn't 
got enough competent ministerial material, not 
only because the northern NPC finished short of a 
clear majority, but because an NPC attempt to go 
it alone would mean a general political sit-down 
strike. As it is, the Cabinet structure is very shaky; 
Zik is determined to be Prime Minister himself 
and before October 1, if possible. Had Awolowo’s 
Action Group won a majority or plurality and 
tried to govern without the NPC, we would now 
be seeing either a northern secessionist movement 
or something close to civil war. és 

The Sardauna, as iron-fisted a Boss Tweed as 
I have ever run across, will never stand southern 
rule, and neither of the southern regions, more 
Europeanised, more educated than the north, 
would tolerate a northern monopoly of the federal 
machinery, which will soon include the army. It’s 
coalition or chaos, and so the room for manceuvre 
and adjustment is very, very narrow. To add to 
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the difficulty, no one national leader exists; there 
is no George Washington, no Nehru, no Mag- 
saysay. To the overwhelming mass of the people 
‘government’ does not mean Lagos; it means 
Kaduna or Ibadan or Enugu. 

The Federal structure and national conscious- 
ness must grow in strength, and rapidly; and the 
first government under freedom must produce 
some quick results that the people can see and 
feel, or at least the illusion of quick results, or the 
sense of let-down will turn loose a flood of bitter- 
ness, sO intense now are the naive expectations. 

What is Nigeria, anyway? Its boundaries were 
arbitrarily fixed by the British, largely to hold off 
the French; its name was invented by The Times. 
It is, basically, one nation by decree only, and 
foreign decree at that. It has a good chance to 
become one nation in spirit, but it won’t until the 
work Lord Lugard failed to do is done by the 
Nigerians themselves. When Lugard extended 
British suzerainty over the vast North, more than 
one-half the whole country, he left the local Emirs 
in full possession of their domestic powers. He 
didn’t have enough troops and anyway, as Sir 
James observed to me, ‘it was cheap administra- 
tion.” The Emirs remain in virtually full possession 
of their powers, including the powers of arbitrary 
arrest, tax absolutism, purdah, polygamy and ex- 
clusively male suffrage. 

The northern Hausas and Fulani, to be sure, 
are men of a greater dignity and sense of identity 
than the culturally disoriented men of the south; 
they are people with roots they can follow straight 
down for the full thousand years that their mud 
walls have resisted the winds and the hours. But 
they have got to change; if they do not, the time 
is coming, sure as fate, when the rest of the coun- 
try will reject the political domination of this 
badly educated, reactionary half of the nation. 
Reforms come in the north, but terribly slowly; 
education in nationalism comes, but terribly 
slowly. And meanwhile the Sardauna means busi- 
ness in his blind drive to rid the north of the 
southern carpet-baggers who now hold most of 
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the desirable private and civil service jobs. Two 
deep and contrary currents are in motion, and a 
jot of sweet dreams of democracy are likely to be 
drowned before the river finds its true course. 

All Nigeria needs a cleansing, a strange thing to 
say of a fresh, ‘new’ country. But it isn’t new; it 
js ancient. Ancient in its tribalism, its built-in 
corruption, so thoroughly established, like the oid 
Chinese ‘squeeze,’ that one doesn’t know whether 
to groan or admire; ancient in its subtle but rigid 
class, caste, tribal, economic and educational dis- 
tinctions between human beings. Not ancient, but 
already old in its passion for lazy work, easy 
hours, red tape and security-cum-status jobs, much 
of this learned, I’m afraid, from the British civil 
service; old in its proneness to wrangle and fight. 
I wish I could agree that what Mr. Basil Davidson 
says in the New Statesman is generally true of the 
new Africa was also true of Nigeria. ‘They reach 
back to their own history, take new pride in their 
own customs, return to wearing dignified clothes 
that are not European . . .,’ he writes. I’m afraid 
not. This doesn’t work, not in Israel or Ireland, 


certainly not in Nigeria. Nigeria is going western 
(and often American to boot). I asked the Nigerian 
composer Dr. Stephen Rhoades how he was 
coming in his efforts to revive and repopularise the 
ancient Yoruba and Ibo music. Were the people 
interested? 

‘Practically nobody, he said, ‘except me.’ 

We may as well face it. Culturally, for good or 
ill, the West has won the world. Is it bad that 
peoples everywhere are giving up their native 
clothing, music and customs for those of the 
modern West? Is this an extension of conformism 
and mass-mindedness? It is bad for the tourists 
and for sentimentalists such as you and I. But it 
isn’t bad for the people involved, because it isn’t 
conformism and mass-mindedness. Joyce Cary 
understood this years ago. For the people in- 
volved, this is freedom, individuality, the great 
break with the true conformism which is the 
deadly conformism of the Tribe. 

For the new Nigerians I sing a halting hosannah. 
Halting because I sing off-key and because I’ve 
got a lot‘of worries about them. 


Cheap Literature 


By A. 


HAVE a good mind to begin the Sixties with a 
iehing Test Case. But I should have to get 
my respectable publisher to fire the first shot: and 
even then the enemy might refuse to fight. 

It would come up, I imagine, at Bow Street, 
very handy for my publisher: and the Chief 
Magistrate, | hope, will say something like this: 

‘This was an information laid by the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, the University 
Library, Cambridge, the Library of the Faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh, the National Library 
of Wales, and the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, against Mr. Alan White, a publisher, for 
an offence under Section 15 of the Copyright Act, 
1911. Another Alan, one Herbert, an author, is 
charged with conspiracy, incitement, aiding and 
abetting, and all that kind of thing. 

‘This I suppose is the most impudent prosecution 
that ever came before this court. It is a shameless 
attempt to enforce through the criminal law what 
can only be described as a piece of statutory 
tobbery against some of the best and poorest 
citizens, the authors and publishers of our land. 

‘Section 15 of the Copyright Act, 1911, pro- 
vided, astonishingly, as follows: 

(1) The publisher of every book published in 
the United Kingdom shall within one month of 
the publication deliver, at his own expense, a copy 
of the book to the trustees of the British Museum, 
who shall give a written receipt for it. 

(2) He shall also, if written demand is made 
within twelve months . . . deliver a copy of the 
book [to each of the five other prosecutors]. 

‘Subsection (6) provided penalties : 

If a publisher fails to comply with this section 
he shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding five pounds and the value of 
the book, and the fine shall be paid te the trustee 
or authority to whom the book ought to have 
been delivered. 

‘Observe that it is a criminal offence for a pub- 
lisher to fail to give his goods away for nothing; 
and for that ‘offence the honest Mr. White now 
Stands in the dock. 

‘All this is not, unfortunately, new: it goes back 
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to an Act of 1775, and even farther. Sir Thomas 
Bodley, it seems, e@btained a grant from the 
Stationers’ Company of every work printed in the 
country in 1610. According to a Royal Commis- 
sion of 1878 the other obligations dated from the 
time of Charles I] and an Act of 1662. The pub- 
lishers affirmed, in 1911, that “the exaction is the 
remnant of an enactment connected with the 
literary censorship established after the Reforma- 
tion and intended to prevent the publication of 
heretical, blasphemous, immoral or seditious 
books.” The Royal Commission of 1878, by the 
way, recommended that the provisions should be 
repealed except so far as they related to the British 
Museum. The 1911 Section did not become law 
without protest from authors and publishers, and 
there were long and strong debates in the House 
of Lords,* led by the great Lord Gorell. 

‘The Copyright Act, 1956, repealed nearly all of 
the Act of 1911, but carefully preserved this Sec- 
tion, with one other. It seems to me that here is 
a shocking tale of gracious gestures abused and 
exploited. It was one thing, two or three centuries 
ago, when the libraries were young’and struggling, 
for the Monarch or the Stationers’ Hall to give 
them special privileges. It is quite another thing 
today, when these great libraries have the force 
and sometimes the funds of the State behind them, 
to impose by Act of Parliament compulsory 
charity on authors and publishers who stand 
alone, without subsidy or assistance from any 
quarter. 

‘Nor is this, as we had thought, a small affair. 
About 20,000 books are published every year in 
the United Kingdom; and most of these are in 
fact demanded and delivered. It may_be right, the 
defendant White conceded, that the British 
Museum should have every book that appears, 
and he delivers all his own books to the Museum 
himself. But he made much the same complaint that 
was made by Lord Gorell, who said that “in course 
of time it has become the practice of the other 





* Hansard (Lords), Vol. X, Columns 173 and 468. 
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libraries to apply for a copy of every book pub- 
lished, including a vast mass of printed matter 
which cannot possibly be of any use to them.” A 
single agent, it appears, serves the five libraries, 
and with some exceptions demands everything— 
“to be on the safe side.” Thus, taking 15s. as the 
average price of a modern book, we conclude that 
the six prosecutors are receiving free about 120,000 
volumes, nearly £90,000 worth of books, for 
which the publisher receives no profit and the 
author no royalty. White gave the court some 
special examples of hardship. Suppose, he said, 
that out of the goodness of his heart he prints an 
expensive and almost certainly unprofitable 
volume of the folios of Shakespeare—fifty copies 
at fifteen guineas—it is no trifling injury to be 
required to give away six of those precious copies : 
and there are publications even more expensive 
than that. In no other country are so many free 
copies exacted. 

‘Another publisher, with evident reluctance, 
told us about one of the prosecutors, Trinity 
College, Dublin. When Eire left the Common- 
wealth the publishers naturally inquired whether 
they were still bound to supply this alien college 
with their authors’ books for nothing. Our 
Minister of Education, it seems, desired them to 
“make no fuss,” and to continue to bestow their 
books as a “cultural gesture.” The publishers 
generously agreed. But they made one stipulation, 
that the Library should either catalogue the gift- 
books or return them. The Library has never 
given any such undertaking, and, in fact, it is 
believed, some of the gift-books are sold. Be that 
as it may, the publishers feel, the response to their 
“cultural gesture” has not been encouraging. Yet, 
by the Act of 1956, Parliament, in its wisdom, 
continued, at the publishers’ expense, the benefac- 
tion to Trinity College, Dublin. 

‘Goaded, he admits, by one of his authors, the 
defendant Herbert, White has declined to deliver 
to the six prosecutors copies of one of Herbert's 
fascinating works, Re-name The Stars. Herbert, 
in evidence, said that as a patriot he was proud 
of the British Museum; that as an Oxford man he 
was devoted to the great Bodleian; that his father 
was a Student at Trinity College, Dublin, that his 
middle name was Patrick, that he felt a firm 
affection for the Irish. He would be delighted, as 
an act of grace, to present his books, if they are 
needed, to these three libraries himself, as he does 
in fact to the House of Commons. But, he added, 
“There comes a time when sentiment must stand 
aside for justice. This law is an important example 
of the attitude of the State and Parliament tothe 
literary craft and trade. Everything is rightly done 
for those who need books; but there is not suf- 
ficient thought for those who produce them. We 
have become a nation of book-borrowers, with a 
vast and splendid library system; but authors and 
publishers can only live by the sale of books. The 
‘free’ Public Libraries issue on loan, for nothing, 
392,073,021 books a year—this enormous figure 
has grown from a mere 76 million in 1924. Parlia- 
ment, in 1892, forbade the Public Libraries to 
make any charge to the borrower: and that is 
still the law. A single book (with one re-binding) 
may be issued to 200 citizens: but for this one 
volume the author will receive a single royalty 
of 1s. 5d. to 2s. 6d., and the publisher a similar 
sum; while the people have enjoyed £150 worth 
of reading without payment, except through the 
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rates. When the Copyright Act of 1911 was before 
the House of Commons, one Member, Mr. Booth, 
said that ‘he had had communications from all 
over the country, from working men, who 
properly consider it an attack on their right and 
privilege to cheap literature. + That is very fine : 
but authors and publishers conceive that they have 
a right and privilege to earn their living and pay 
their bills. In small but civilised Denmark the 
harsh lot of the authors has been recognised and 
relieved through a Government grant by way of 
‘Library Royalties.’ Here . . .” 

‘At this point I had to check the witness for 
irrelevance. But his roving testimony satisfied me 
at least that the action of the two defendants was 
more in the nature of a political demonstration 
or protest than an assault upon the ancient prose- 


cuting libraries: and this has assisted me. | am 
bound, formally, to find both men guilty. White, 
accordingly, will pay a fine of Is. plus I5s., 
the value of the book, to each of the first five 
prosecutors. (I except Trinity College, Dublin, on 
the grounds of public policy, which must forbid 
the payment of a fine to a foreign institution no 
longer in the Commonwealth.) But there will be 
a stay of execution for ten years, which should 
give Parliament time to alter the law. I hope there 
will be no long delay; for if every publisher takes 
it into his head to do as Mr. White has done we 
shall have 20,000 prosecutions on our hands, and 
the law may begin to look pretty silly. 

‘The man Herbert is bound over to be of good 
behaviour, but not for very long. The entire costs 
of the prosecution will be paid by the prosecutors.’ 


Road and Rail in the ULS. 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


URING November and early December I had 
D to make four round trips between New York 
and Boston. My natural inclination was to go by 
train. Two hundred miles seemed about the right 
distance for a railway journey. It would allow 
me to lunch, to prepare a lecture which had to 
be delivered at the other end and even to look 
out of the window. Furthermore, Grand Central 
Station having at least the virtue of being 
unusually central, there seemed little reason to 
suppose that the time loss (compared with a 
drive to La Guardia Airport and a flight from 
there) would be substantial. 

The only two people I consulted about this 
journey (both of whom travel frequently between 
New York and Boston) were incredulous and 
vague. The one (in New York) said he supposed 
it was perfectly possible, and even convenient, 
to do the journey by train, but that he hadn’t 
actually heard of anyone doing it for about five 
years and he thought I ought to get to the station 
at least half an hour early to guard against un- 
specified eventualities. The other (in Boston) was 
much more doubtful. He clearly did not believe 
that I would arrive in time for my lecture and 
flatly refused to meet me at the station (although 
he was quite willing to come to the airport) on 
the ground that he had heard the trains were 
always very late. 

In fact, the New Haven Railroad turned out to 
be fossilised rather than inefficient. The train 
ran absolutely on time—at an average speed of 
about 48 miles an hour—but was almost 
empty. It was the main morning express to 
Boston, and there were about six passengers to 
each coach. The coaches were quite comfortable 
and: clean, although they presented a rather 
depressing aspect in the cavernous depths of 
Grand Central as the floors were still damp from 
washing and the air heavy with the smell of dis- 
infectant. The railway employees were all of such 
venerable appearance that they could only have 
belonged to an industry in an advanced state of 
decline. Tickets were inspected very frequently 
—sometimes by benign heavy men in pince-nez, 
and sometimes by worn cadaverous men with 
blue faces. In the two Pullman cars the Negro 
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porters looked even more patriarchal and even 
nearer to retirement. In the restaurant car there 
was an atmosphere of heavy calm. 

After this journey I weakened under social 
pressure and did all except one of my other trips 
between New York and Boston by air (the planes 
were mostly a quarter of an hour late, but they 
were very frequent, the fares were no more than 
by train and the average time saving was about 
two hours). The exception was on a foggy Sun- 
day, when the train was much fuller and, between 
New Haven and New York—it was the day after 
the Harvard-Yale football game—even over- 
crowded from an infusion of very tired-looking 
girls. But I think this was exceptional. When I 
took a New York Central train across Massa- 
chusetts from Springfield to Boston, the condi- 
tions of my first journey were repeated in an 
accentuated form. Springfield (population ap- 
proximately 180,000) has a vast, rather Central- 
European-looking station. The only evening train 
to Boston was composed of exactly one coach. 
For the first thirty miles there were two other 
passengers. For the remaining sixty miles there 
were my wife and myself and eighteen railway 
employees, nearly all of them fast asleep—as 
well they might have been after a day’s work at 
their stage of life. 


A journey by the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
Washington to New York did little to weaken 
this moribund impression. And in Washington 
itself, some of the great trains to the South (which 
used to be full of drawing-rooms conveying 
James Bond, a honey blonde and two pounds 
of caviare to Florida) are now reduced to 
lumbering out over the Potomac bridge half made 
up of passenger coaches and half made up of 
freight trucks. Apart from the commuting lines 
(although even here there is little attempt to 
develop services to meet the needs of new urban 
areas), American railroads in the East are already 
deep in a sloth of disuse. By comparison, British 
railways stand out as a shining example of 
thrustful modernity. 

Much of the traffic which has ebbed away from 
the railways goes, of course, by air. But a lot 
of it goes by road. Americans, even in the 
crowded East, have a much stronger tendency 
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to drive medium distances than do we. This is 
partly because, as it has now become increasingly 
difficult to use cars for city driving and as (for. 
tunately for Detroit and, indeed. the whole 
economy) they still buy them, they feel that they 
must use them for something. In Manhattan the 
traffic flows rather more freely than in Centr, 
London, but only because of the almost com. 
plete absence of private cars, at least south of 
59th Street and at least until the evening. in 
Washington the rigorous banning of left-hand 
turns means that the distance between two points 
is covered in about the same time but at much 
greater speed than in London: but you still 
cannot park when you arrive 


But the prevalence of medium-distance driving | 


must also be attributed to the excellence of ihe 
parkways, turnpikes and throughways. My en- 


thusiasm for them was slightly modified by the { 


new car which I had hired breaking down three 


times in the course of eighty miles and having : 





° 





i?) 
= 


eventually to be abandoned in the midst of a ? 


peculiarly complex clover-leaf junction. But pro- | 
vided a car of moderate age is chosen they could | 
hardly be bettered. After my escape from the | 
clover leaf, a five-year-old taxi took me to Har- § 


vard Yard (seventy-five miles down the New 
Hampshire Turnpike and through a slice of outer 


Boston sprawl) in eighty-five minutes. Really fast. | 


driving, though, is more unusual in America than 
in England. There is hardly a road in the East 


without a speed limit (some as low as 55 m.p.h.; § 
few above 65), and, within the latitude of 5 m.p.h, § 
or so, these limits are mostly observed. Ninety 7 
m.p.h. is much more usual on Western Avenue, 7 
despite its frequent roundabouts, than on, say, ” 
the New Jersey Turnpike. The American advan- 7 
tage flows from the fact that it is equally unusual’? 
to see someone driving at 30 or even 40 m.p.hy 7 


and that there is a good chance of three heavy 
lanes of traffic flowing along uninterruptedly at 
nearly a mile a minute. 

Apart from.the standard of the roads, this ob- 
viously requires a far greater degree of motoring 
discipline than English drivers are at present neat 
to accepting. The Californian lady whose baby 
recently fell out of her car, but who, to avoid a 
U-turn, did a circuit of eighteen miles before 
returning to pick up the child, was perhaps 
showing an excessive enthusiasm for the rules 
of the American road; but she was certainly 
nearer to the spirit of modern motoring than most 
of the current users of M1. 

The other feature of American motoring which 
would be unpopular with English drivers is the 


expense of the tolls. These are presumably now | 


at their peak, for the new Federal road pro- 
gramme is to be independent of this form of 
finance. But they are currently very heavy. It is 
very difficult to get out of Manhattan in any 
useful direction without paying fifty cents, and 
as soon as you are out, whether on the New 
Jersey Turnpike, the New York State Thruway 
or the Merrick Parkway, there are additional fees 
at the rate of about a dollar for sixty miles. A 


Sunday expedition to lunch in the moderately % 
near country is therefore liable to cost about 253. § 


in tolls alone. I suspect that most of the English 


would prefer to sit in fifteen-mile-an-hour queues § 


than pay amounts like this. And perhaps they 
are right. At least they give an outside chance 
to the railways. 
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Franco’s Spain Gabriel Javsicas 
Asking for Air Accidents Oliver Stewart 
The Monster of Piccadilly Circus David Benton 
) Mosley Colin Wilson 
Pressure Group Susan Marsden-Smedley 





| C,H. Rolph and the BBC 
: C.H. Rolph, H. H. Hayman 
+ Contempt of Court 


Tom Sargent 
| ‘Panorama’ Ludovic Kennedy 
| Gustave de Beaumont Professor D. W. Brogan 
' No, No, Ninette! Beryl de Zoete 





FRANCO’S SPAIN 
Sm,—Mr. Gilmour shares with most observers from 
) relatively prosperous countries the illusion that a 
> revolutionary uprising in Spain awaits a complete 
) breakdown of the economic life of Spain under 
| Franco’s mismanagement. Such a complete break- 
down, it is argued, would at least force Franco to 
abdicate in favour of a constitutional monarchy by 
the united action of all elements opposed to him. As 
} a.corollary of this idea the United States policy 
* toward Spain is blamed for maintaining him in power 
| by establishing military bases in Spain and pouring 
' funds into the country to save it from bankruptcy. 
But although there is no defence for the foolish 
policy of the United States, a thorough study of 
Spanish uprisings and/or radical changes in the regime 
would show that they occur on the contrary when 
the people are relatively better fed. In a country where 
| three-quarters of the population are reduced to 
» starvation it takes a little improvement in the diet 
\ of the poor to generate sufficient energy to throw out 
| an unwanted government; and what government has 
Dever been wanted by the Spanish masses? 
__ Like Poland under its present Communist regime, 
© Spain under Franco enjoys freedom of conversation 
iy though no freedom of speech or press; and free con- 
versation often traps foreign observers into the belief 
that the elements who oppose Franco are united in 
any other ways than in their common hatred for the 
wily little dictator. But the fact is that any real unity, 
however temporary, among his opponents would 
bring about his downfall overnight. As it is he stays 
In power by default, because no significant sections 
of the universal opposition to him can agree on what 
to do after he is booted out. There is a vast difference 
: between a conversational gambit for the benefit of a 
) foreign newspaperman which claims that the rightists, 
§ Monarchist liberals and Socialists are in favour of 
» 2 Constitutional monarchy and a desire strong enough 
+ for such a regime, to bring about united action. 

Gil Robles once assured me that both the Left and 
the Right in Spain had learned their lesson from the 
Civil War; in a future constitutional monarchy, he 
said, the Left will no longer call upon the revolu- 
tionary masses to throw out a duly elected Rightest 
regime, and the Right will no longer call upon the 
army to throw out a legitimately elected Leftist 
80vernment. But when I asked him whether he, as a 
leader of the Right, and Prieto, as a leader of the 
Left, would sign a common manifesto to this effect, 
he was horrified. ‘Why;’ he said, ‘I would be de- 
nounced as a Bolshevik if I set my signature to a 

Ocument also signed by Prieto!’ 
The fact is that the course of Spanish historg is 
Pot determined by the outside world, but by the 
nternal divisions of the country which so far has 
Bailed to produce a workable social order. 
Nor is any ill-considered policy of the United States 
Or other democratic country likely to produce a strong 
ommunist movement in Spain. It is customary to 
port from Spain that the Communists are the best 
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organised opposition party, but that statement fails 
to tell us what they are best organised for. As a small 
group (they counted no more than 3,000 members in 


* all Spain before the Civil War) fanatically devoted to 


carrying out the party line laid down by Moscow, they 
are indeed a well-organised bureaucratic body of 
cfficials in the service of a foreign government, but 
such a body is eminently unfit to start a social revolu- 
tion where success depends upon spontaneous mass 
uprisings such as were manifest at the start of the 
Spanish Civil War. 

It is difficult to imagine anything less compatible 


with spontaneity than the Communist Party, whose’ 


Moscow-appointed leaders must first seek instruction 
from the foreign boss before they can feel safe to say 
anything, let alone do anything. 

The revolutionary elements in Spain are anarchist 
and anarcho-syndicalist, and so badly organised that 
even under the republic, during the few years that 
they were not being actively repressed they had only 
one poorly-paid secretary for a membership of 14 mil- 
lion. Yet but for them the Falange would have 
achieved power in Spain as easily as the Fascists in 
Italy and the Nazis in Germany. Without the at least 
tacit acceptance of the anarchists no regime in Spain 
is likely to achieve any significant goals it might set 
itself, economic or social—nor, ironically, can any 
regime in Spain survive for any length of time if it 
fails to take into consideration the strong desire for 
home rule of Catalans, Basques, Galicians and 
others.—Y ours faithfully, GABRIEL JAVSICAS 


Grand Hotel d’ Abidjan, 
Abidjan, CI 


ASKING FOR AIR ACCIDENTS 
Smr,—Your correspondents Mr. David Hollings and 
Mr. Peter Garner fail to do justice to my main con- 
tention which is that longer take-off runs and higher 
unstick and touchdown speeds make aircraft less safe 
and that increased wing loadings and power loadings 
are mainly responsible. But the trouble is that higher 
loadings contribute to the profit-earning abilities of 
the aircraft and are therefore financially helpful to 
the operator. My argument is that the desire of the 
operator for profits and of the traveller for cheap 
fares must be held in check by the certificating 
authorities. I have compiled a table of the wing and 
power loadings of a number of passenger aircraft. 
Few people who regard safety as being of primary 
importance can look at this table without grave mis- 
givings. Since the introduction into service of the first 
jet airliner, wing loadings have more than doubled 
and power loadings have risen by more than 25 per 
cent. So every unit area of wing is being expected to 
carry a bigger load and is being given less power on 
which to do it. I believe that this trend is dangerous. 
There is nothing wrong with higher wing loadings 
provided that they go with lowered power loadings 
and that the extra thrust is used—by boundary layer 
control, energised circulation or direct jet lift—to 
keep down take-off and landing runs. The fact that 
London Airport's longest runway is being lengthened 
and that the demand for a three-kilometre runway is 
now looked upon as normal shows that the increased 
wing loadings are, in fact, being bought at the expense 
of runway length. It is my view that ICAO should 
re-examine the situation and make recommendations 
which would enable the national certificating authori- 
ties (ARB in the United Kingdom) to halt this danger- 
ous tendency.— Yours faithfully, 

OLIVER STEWART 
Wasp Green, Outwood, Surrey 


THE MONSTER OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


Sr,—In his letter published in your issue for 
January 1, Mr. W. P. King accuses Mr. Bernard 
Levin of not knowing the difference between a 
Chartered and a Registered Architect. Mr. King 
then proceeds to prove that he himself doés not know 
the difference. Under the Architects (Registration) 
Acts, 1931 to 1938, only persons who are registered 
under the 1931 Act (i.e., Registered Architects) may 
practise under any name, style or title containing 
the word ‘Architect.’ Therefore, all persons prac- 
tising under the style of ‘Chartered Architect’ must 
be registered. The addition of the term ‘Chartered’ to 
the word ‘Architect’ means that the practitioner be- 
sides being registered is also a member of either of 
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the two Chartered architectural bodies—the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Royal Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland. 

Mr. King then goes on to assert that the Article 
of the RIBA Code of Professional Conduct quoted 
by Mr. Levin ‘has no reference to them [viz., Re- 
gistered Architects] at all.” The RIBA Code applies, 
of course, to all registered architects who are also 
members of that body. But be this as it may, my 
Council’s Code of Professional Conduct applies to 
all architects, whether Chartered or not, and this 
Code lays down the following Principle and 
Example: 

Principle VII. An architect must not, while 
practising his profession, carry on or engage in 
any operation of trade or business which is in- 
consistent or out of keeping with the fitting and 
proper discharge of his professional duties or 
which would raise doubts as to his professional 
integrity as an architect. 

Example (i). An architect must not carry on 
business as a builder or manufacturer of, or 
dealer in, materials or components used in 
building, or carry on trade in land or buildings 
for profit or act as director, principal, partner 
or manager of a company or firm carrying on any 
such business, nor may he be financially in- 
terested in any such business to so great an 
extent as might or would be calculated to affect 
the independent exercise of his professional 


judgment. 
—Yours faithfully, DAVID BENTON 
Registrar, Architects Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom 


68 Portland Place, W1 


MOSLEY 


Sir,—1 have always found one of the most irritating 
aspects of modern life the ease with which journalists 
can impute to one false opinions by quoting out of 
context. I expect this kind of thing of the Daily 
Mirror, but I'm extremely sorry to see Mr. Bernard 
Levin joining in the game. He seems to me to be — 
worth more than this mud-slinging. 

For Mr. Levin’s benefit, let me state this quite 
clearly: I never have been, am not, and do not intend 
to become, a supporter of Sir Oswald Mosley. I made 
this quite clear in my original article in The Twentieth 
Century, which I presume Mr. Levin has not read. 
This article is largely a criticism of Mosley, qualified 
by the comment that I regard him as sincere and 
intelligent. It appears to be this comment that has 
given everyone high blood pressure. I think there 
can hardly be any doubt about the intelligence; any- 
one who doubts it should read Mosley’s introduction 
to the Euphorion Books edition of Faust, or his 
pamphlet on Shaw and Wagner. About the sincerity, 
Mr. Levin may entertain doubts; in that case, he 
should read my article, which also entertains some 
doubts. As to the question of what Mosley did in 
1938, I am as willing to admit Mr. Levin’s views as 
Mosley’s. I was only seven then and can hardly be 
dogmatic about either side. 

But I see no reason why I should be labelled a 
Mosley supporter when I choose to comment on the 
Notting Hill fiasco. (The editor had specifically asked 
me to make some political references, following the 
election.) I presume that if I'd decided to level 
criticisms at Mr. Macmillan, I would now be labelled 
a Tory. So in case any such future misunderstanding 
should arise, these are my political convictions: I am 
a Socialist who would prefer to see Mr. Frank Cousins 
or Herbert Morrison in the position at present held 
by Mr. Gaitskell; I am a supporter of world govern- 
ment, and am violently opposed to apartheid and to 
the hydrogen bomb. If Mr. Levin can interpret this 
as support of Mosley, he is less perceptive than I 
believe he is.—Y ours faithfully, COLIN WILSON 


Tetherdown, Gorran Haven, Cornwall 


{Bernard Levin writes: ‘Mr. Wilson must not put 
words into my mouth, particularly when complaining 
that I put words into his. I did not “label” him “a 
Mosley supporter.” I merely wondered whether all 
his co-signatories would have signed the race- 
declaration had they known that it was also being 
signed by one who regards Mosley as “sincere and 
intelligent”—which they may well have been reluctant 
to do. As to the “question of what Mosley did in 
1938,” I never mentioned any such subject.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 
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PRESSURE GROUP 


Sir,—Seedsmen are not the only perpetrators of non- 
warranty clauses. Nearly all manufacturers’ guaran- 
tees, for instance, deprive the purchaser who signs 
them of. certain legal rights. Some sellers of 
appliances which can cause really serious damage 
if they are faulty (electric blankets or oil heaters, 
for instance) are noticeably careful to include in 
their guarantees a clause preventing the purchaser 
from sueing them for damage or injury. 

Shopper’s Guide suggested recently that shoppers 
might register a protest against this practice by 
crossing out the offending clauses before signing a 
guarantee. A few readers have since reported that 
manufacturers have, not surprisingly, rejected the 
amended version when this has been tried. Yet, short 
of legislation, what other protest can the shopper 
make?—Yours faithfully, 

SUSAN MARSDEN-SMEDLEY 
Assistant Editor, Shopper's Guide 
Consumer Advisory Council, British Standards 
Institution, Orchard House, Orchard Street, W1 


C. H. ROLPH AND THE BBC 


Sir.—I am grateful to Mr. Bernard Levin for his 
characteristically pungent précis, in the Spectator’s 
Notebook last week, about my tale of woe. My posi- 
tion a month ago was that I had paid the BBC’s 
solicitors the money demanded, cursed my luck, and 
embarked on the process of getting over it, Then Sir 
Alan Herbert and the others decided (to my gratitude, 
surprise, and relief) to start a subscription list on the 
‘There, but for the grace of God’ basis. Their letter 
to you has had a wonderful response, the debt is now 
liquidated, I have written a letter of thanks to every- 
one (I think) whose name was given, and I hereby 
warmly thank any whose subscriptions were 
anonymous, 

I ought to add one thing, in justice to the BBC’s 
own Talks Producers (a wonderful lot), a good many 
of whom actually sent cheques. Mr. Levin was mis- 
taken in saying that I have done no European 
Service broadcasts since the trouble occurred. I’ve 
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actually done more than ever; and in respect of them 
‘the BBC’ (whatever that really is) has treated me as 
though nothing had happened.—Yours faithfully, 

C. H. ROLPH 
Rushett Edge, Bramley, Surrey 


* 
Sir,—The London District Committee of the Institute 
of Journalists at a meeting held on January 5 
unanimously resolved to recommend its Radio and 
Television Section to conduct an inquiry into allega- 
tions of unprofessional conduct by the BBC and 
other broadcasting authorities. 

In considering the case of Mr. C. H. Rolph, who is 
not a member of the Institute, the Committee decided 
to send him a Contribution of £10 towards defraying 
the legal costs of £225 incurred by him as a result of 
one instance of alleged unprofessional conduct by 
the BBC.—Yours faithfully, 

H. H. HAYMAN 
Chairman, London District of 
the Institute of Journalists 
2/4 Tudor Street, EC4 


CONTEMPT OF COURT 


Sir,—The Executive Committee of ‘Justice’ has not 
yet considered the implications of the Scottish Daily 
Mail case and may not do so until it is known whether, 
and to what extent, the Government proposes to 
amend the substantive law in its promised Bill. 

In the meantime I should perhaps point out that all 
the recommendations of ‘Justice’ are subject to the 
overriding principle that the court should not convict 
unless it considers that some substantial and un- 
justifiable interference with the course of justice has 
occurred. 

With regard to the specific proposal that published 
matter should be capable of being treated as contempt 
of court although it is published before the arrest 
of the suspected person, the ‘Justice’ Report lays down 
the conditions that (1) it is matter of which the law 
forbids evidence being given at the trial, and (2) the 
alleged contemnor knew that an arrest was imminent. 

This latter condition would seem to be an adequate 
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safeguard against the risk, referred to in your Notes, 
of deterring newspapers from exposing crooks and 
swindlers operating just within the law.—Yours 
faithfully, 
TOM SARGENT 
Secretary, ‘Justice’ 
1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, EC4 


‘PANORAMA’ 


Sir,—In his Television column on December 25 Mr, 
Peter Forster wrote : 

‘In Panorama (BBC) the shake-up is long overdue, 
and the fact that Messrs. Day and Kennedy have 
wrought no great improvement suggests a behind- 
the-scenes paucity of ideas.’ 

For the sake of the record I have not yet appeared 
on Panorama.—Y ours faithfully, 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
Piers Place, Old Amersham, Bucks 


GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT 


Sir,-—Beaumont’s Marie is not as completely for- 
gotten as Mr. Joll suggests in his review of Tocque- 
ville’s Journey to America. A careful edition of an 
English translation was published by Stanford 
University Press in 1958.—Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


NO, NO, NINETTE! 


Sir,—I agree with much of ‘No, No, Ninette!’ in your 
issue of January 1. But I find the conclusion strange, 
What, one more division of the Royal Ballet? The 
Dowager, the Junior and now the suggested Sadler’s 
Wells? Why that monopoly, when the writer of the 
article maintains that the Ballet Rambert would be 
the best sparring-partner? All that is needed is more 
money for them. Should one not insist that they 
more than deserve it, after over thirty years’ sterling 
and fruitful work for ballet in Britain?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

BERYL DE ZOETE 
50 Gordon Square, WC1 
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Television 
— 


BEING apparently one of the 
very few people writing who 
are glad that the Fifties here 
ended with material prosperity 
for most, it was fun to view 
Malcolm Muggeridge’s brilliant 
diatribe against The Thirties 
: 4% (BBC), about which the uncon- 
scious irony was that in those days many were 
spiritual as hell and most were hungry. (Of 
course, one day we may be both spiritually and 
materially rich, but that day will mark the decline 
of serious newspapers. Perhaps in the meantime 
what is needed is a little localised civil war that 
can be taken as an ideological conflict—say, 
somewhere in South America.) Indeed, in a sense 
the only noteworthy thing to emerge from the 
many incessant change-of-decade prophecies 
and stocktakings on both networks has been the 
way those of the Left, or formerly of it, are trying 
to reconcile themselves to the likelihood that 
some policies they have opposed may actually 
(' be succeeding. Or did Muggeridge see no irony 
» in the fact that earlier the same evening, on 
Tonight (BBC), he was ruefully admitting that 
a key lesson of the Fifties was that capitalism 
might work after all, when two hours later he 
would be heard castigating the leaders of the 
Thirties as if all could have been made right 
by an alliance of armed democracies with con- 
scription and full employment? 

The commentary was witty in his most 
trenchant vein, and patently unfair in that 
although it was reasonable enough to set up such 
pathetic aunt sallies as Ramsay MacDonald, 
allowance was never for a second made for the 
understandable, Iax, hopeful Jaissez-faire of the 
Anglo-Saxon multitude, still licking the appalling 
wounds of victory, instead of planning revenge 
, like the defeated. And it was all very well for 

Lord Boothby, introducing the programme across 

a glass darkly, to intone about national shame, 

but God knows, surely the people who signed 

the Peace Pledge and concentrated on cricket 
paid squarely enough from 1939 to 1945 for not 
seeing then all that Mr. Muggeridge sees now. 
/ Churchill may reproach the Thirties for blind- 
ness (though nobody has been more magnani- 
mous to Chamberlain), but I am not sure how 

» well it comes from lesser people. 
For the rest I seem to have spent the fortnight 
} being wished a Happy New Year by everybody 

} in public life and show business, and scowling 

back at most of them. Please, by New Year, 1961, 

| Will somebody think of other ploys beside 

Htehashes of Chelsea Arts Balls (Tonight, This 

) Week) or the views of the Man in the Street 
Bi (Tonight, This Week)? On the latter show, a 
Youthful psychiatrist even explained why people 
Wore certain fancy dress in terms of their sup- 
}Prtessed desires—‘Napoleon? Ah, well, this may 
surprise you, but it’s probably his wife who chose 
this, wanting him to be more Napoleonic.’ Asked 
what he himself wore when last in fancy dress, 
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* Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s. 
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Stacking the Decade 


By PETER FORSTER 


he replied: ‘I went as a Roman Emperor.’ But 
that, presumably, was simply the last costume :n 
store. 

Consolations among all this seasonal apocalypse 
and analysis included a very bright quarter-hour 
by the variable Dan Farson, which almost recon- 
ciled me to London taxi-drivers; snippets about 
the best tippers being prostitutes and Jews, and one 
enchanting story about the passenger who got in 
as a man and got out as a woman! There was 
also a first-class Western (as, more people might 
allow, there sometimes is) in last week’s Rawhide 
episode. A laconic gunman attaches himself to 
a wagon train with a view to killing one traveller, 
and fear brings up the past on everyone’s con- 
science in turn, with a screw-tightening tension 
that would once have appealed to Joiiu Ford. 

BBC have started another series—how they 
love these grandiloquent titles! This one is 
Twentieth Century Theatre, to be followed 
doubtless by Plays of Purpose or Dramas of 
Despair and the easily inventible rest, not that 
the title of the series causes a bored viewer to 
watch for a second longer, but it does please 
the planners so. Justice came over powerfully 
last Sunday, despite a production at cart-horse 
speed and one particular set which implied that 
the Old Bailey is furnished mainly with. back- 
cloths. Probably I shall read elsewhere that it all 
creaked terribly, and so, in some of the melo- 
dramatic contrivance, it did, as theatre. But I 
would guess that in many viewing homes where 
no one goes to theatres the whole thing still 
rang very true to experience fifty years on from 
1910, especially in the difficulties and mentality 
of the gaolbird feeling society against him. The 
much-underrated Galsworthy still has the heart 
of the matter in him, and the extract from the 
mock Old Bailey scene in One Way Pendulum, 
which followed in Monitor, seemed a fair sar- 
donic footnote to Galsworthy’s indictment of the 
law’s asininity. 


Cinema 
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At the same time, concerning the celebrated 
idea that this play changed the law, Justice re- 
vived an old suspicion that this kind of social- 
conscience document-drama ‘turns basically on 
the fact that the majority of. people are deeply 
unimaginative, and therefore dramatists have to 
do their imagining for them. Art is hardly in- 
volved, which, incidentally, seems a prime charge 
against Brecht’s alienation effect, for you can 
hardly move people’s emotions if you stay outside 
the action, and must thus, as Brecht did, preach 
mainly to the converted, rather than, in Gals- 
worthy’s way, preach to convert. Yet what an 
indictment of contemporary insensitivity that a 
play should have been needed to rouse the select 
public into realising the horror of solitary con- 
finement for certain temperaments, and how 
skilfully Galsworthy makes his point by admit- 
ting that some of the prisoners may not suffer, 
whereas poor Falder is broken on the rack of 
silence. 

Justice also serves as a reminder that ability 
to write drama, in terms of character and action, 
is as much the basic essential in television as in 
the theatre or cinema, the special technique of 
each being secondary. This fact tends to get over- 
looked in a new publication, The Armchair 
Theatre,* which is at once a worth-while sym- 
posium on aspects of TV drama and a handsome 
testimonial drawn up by ABC TV’s Drama 
Department to itself. Articles by tycoons, direc- 
tors, actors, authors, critics, and photos galore: 
it will be of help to some and interest to many. 

I was glad to see Philip Purser putting in a plea 
for non-realistic TV drama, and chastened to 
learn from Peter Black that five years ago Tad 
Mosel was greeted as a hack and last year as a 
most superior dramatist, with the suggestion that 
critical standards have declined. But then (and 
this is my New Year’s Reflection), never let it 
be forgotten that TV criticism is the most per- 
sonal and evanescent of all criticism. Unlike 
dramatic critics, we have no tradition, work 
within no clear-cut terms of reference, share no 
common language. We may remember Aristotle 
and Horace’s Ars Poetica, or even Boileau, but 
they are precious little use when it comes io 
writing about Panorama or Sunday Night at the 
Val Palladium. 


Insiders Out 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Our Man in Havana. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.) 
I coULD happily write my piece 
on Our Man in Havana (direc- 
tor, Carol Reed; ‘A’ certificate) 
about the performances alone: 
the inadequacy of Guinness, the 
high comedy of Ralph Richard- 
son and Noé! Coward, the richness and rounded 
humanity of Burl Ives, the virtuosity and sur- 
prisingness of Ernie Kovacs, the impeccable 
detail of small parts played by Raymond Huntley, 
John Le Mesurier, Paul Rogers; or on the marvel- 
lous, meticulous attention to atmosphere and 
appearance or the speed and wit and subtlety of 
particular moments; and still end up by calling it 





the year’s big disappointment (so far). Perhaps if 
se much talent, such obvious, perfectionist care, 
hadn’t gone into it, it would be less of a letdown; a 
letdown not in its detail—never in that—but 
always in the conception of the whole, in the plot, 
which demands impossible shifts of mood in the 
audience, and in the mechanics of the action that, 
as sO often happens in Greene’s ‘entertainments,’ 
are’suddenly accelerated in the middle to a speed 
and complexity that fox one. 

Greene seems almost to caricature himself, with 
his Latin-American versus Anglo-Saxon morality, 
and the whole gallery of his characters over 
again. Anyone parodying him would surely have, 
as we have here, the thug police chief pursuing 
the Catholic schoolgirl, cracking jokes too 
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improper to repeat to her with the nun as he 
fetches his ioved one (in white, with a white veil, 
of course) in his sirened car outside the convent 
chapel. There are the usual polyglot oddities, too, 
the expatriates and failures, the blackmailable, 
those just out of step with society; the Englishman 
in his rather comic job (vacuum cleaners) longing 
for home and dreaming for his daughter ‘a finish- 
ing school in Switzerland, a house in Kensington, 
and an Anglo-Saxon husband with £2,000 a year 
and no mistress’; the titbits of religious chat, all 
technical terms surely half-meaningless, as per- 
haps they are meant to be, to outsiders; the sudden 
_ violence, the sudden pathos, the sudden shifts of 
mood and temper. And then Alec Guinness, for 
whom the part of Wormold seems made on pur- 
pose, seems almost to parody one’s image of him: 
as good as ever and as limited, as ironically funny, 
as sad, and, in the last count, as inscrutable. The 
change from fuddy-duddy to competent and cal- 
culating man of action, all too well fitted to deal 
with an evening of violence and killing, takes 
place too fast. A routine thriller would have pre- 
pared us for a hero quicker on the draw than 
his opponent, but Wormold, the anti-thrilling, has 
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been with us too persuasively in his role of 
harassed father, deserted husband and melan- 
choly dreamer for us to accept him quite sud- 
denly as the opposite of all these, and he seems 
not momentarily inconsistent, but basically 
mysterious. 

And, as in every world Greene shows us, there 
is the discrepancy between the solidity, the central 
and certain air of all that is Latin, corrupt, and 
Catholic and the attractive, wholesome and 
enviable air of all that is Anglo-Saxon and 
theologically mistaken. ‘Milly will understand,’ 
says the police chief, discussing his illegitimate 
offspring with his bride’s father during his formal 
proposal of marriage. ‘She is a Catholic.’ The bird- 
witted schoolgirl, the much-hated police chief: 
these, like Pinkie and so many other dubious 
propagandists, are ‘inside.’ So, characteristically, it 
is Cuba, which might so easily have been guyed, 
that is taken straight, or at any rate straighter than 
anything else—in the performance of Kovacs, the 
pathos of the expatriate Ives, in the script and 
the whole movement of the direction and action. 
We—wWhitehall, the secret service, the British 
—are the ones who are seen ironically. 


Up the Creek 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


‘TRADITION is made, not in- 
herited.” In some ways 1959 
saw the beginnings of a gingerly 
consent to the truth of Stravin- 
sky’s dictum on the part of 
British musical life. Men of 
good will, as they brushed tne 
sand out of their eyes, began 
to see the writing on the wall: subversion in 
the heart of the BBC, where the new Controller 
of Music, Mr. William Glock, set about his 
Augean task in a very lively fashion; alarming 
rumours of the Proms being dragged kicking 
and screaming into the twentieth century; popu- 
Jar acclaim for that desiccated calculating 
machine Stravinsky; and Liverpool’s Musica 
Viva tampering with the unknown and flourish- 
ing like the green bay-tree. Some concert pro- 
moters even showed reluctant signs of shedding 
the stifling dogma that ‘mixed’ programmes of 
old and new spell doom at the box office, and of 
realising that a -policy aimed at the lowest 
common denominator of public taste will not go 
on paying off indefinitely. More twentieth-cen- 
tury music was played at public concerts. At the 
same time there were significant shifts in the 
popularity poll just where we had always been 
told that the people wanted no change; not least, 
the Tchaikovsky B flat minor Concerto, that 
eternal layer of golden eggs for impresarios, sud- 
denly went broody on them and had to be taken 
out of the act; its cackle has been heard with 
diminishing frequency at the Festival Hall. 

A little progress, in fact. But let no one con- 
clude that Christmas has dissipated my occu- 
pational spleen. The two gross evils of English 
music remain very much with us, and a recent 
event prompts me to descant upon them. On 
the one hand, there is the beggarly inadequacy of 
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State aid which starves music with an indifference 
that makes the merest election manifesto humbug 
of our claim to be a civilised nation. On the 
other, there is the reactionary provincialism vf 
the musical establishment; for, while the BBC 
may be on the mend and Covent Garden (it is 
credibly reported) thinking of putting on Moses 
and Aaron, the foundation of the professional 
system—the colleges of music—is eaten with 
worm and death-watch beetle. The case of the 
British Students’ Orchestra, féted in Vienna last 
month for its brilliant playing in three concerts 
under Mr. Norman del Mar, glaringly shows up 
both deficiencies. 

Take first the feebleness of the State. The 
orchestra, formed to represent Britain at a con- 
gress of youth orchestras during the Brussels 
World Fair, was generally held to have been the 
finest of all the European contingents that played 
at Brussels. Yet when it was invited to play in 
Vienna this month, the British Council not only 
said that no money could be spared to help pay 
for the trip, but (according to a reliable witness) 
did not even bother to put the matter before its 
music committee. A request to the Foreign Office 
to arrange some kind of official reception for 
the orchestra in Vienna was turned down fiat. 
In fact, so deep-rooted and strongly embodied 
is our national philistinism that an enterprise 
which eminently fulfilled the politicians’ chief 
criterion of public good by striking a genuine and 
powerful blow for ‘British prestige’ had to be 
financed entirely out of the pocket of a private 
individual. So much for British culture. 

But way beyond any considerations of flag- 
wagging or of inducing the Austrians to abandon 
their old conception of England as a musical 
backwater (which, if only we would realise it, 
is in many ways damnably near the mark), there 
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is the immense and melancholy value that a 
body like the British Students’ Orchestra 
possesses much closer to home. We have got used 
to the wholly incompetent methods which 
solemnly masquerade as vocal training at most 
of our colleges of music, and (except for the 
rare ‘natural voice’ that slips through the college 
net unscathed) have learnt to look elsewhere for 
our singers. But it is from the colleges that the 
bulk of our orchestral recruits come and have 
to come, and it is just here that these ancient 
institutions fail most dismally. The tired, stale, 
perfunctory atmosphere in which many college 
orchestras go about their work has to be ex- 
perienced to be believed. but it leaves its dirty 
mark on professional orchestral playing through- 
out the country. One conductor of a college 
orchestra cannot even exert himself sufficient!y 
to give his players an A to tune by before the 
weekly trudge, through the overfamiliar but never 
mastered repertoire. that passes for rehearsal. 
Another manifests his boredom with the pro- 
ceedings, through an insolent facetiousness from 
which the students learn nothing except how to 
get round difficulties by avoiding them. Instead 
of acquiring a true grounding in orchestral tech- 
nique and an inkling of what it means to play 
in a professional ensemble, they come green and 
nipped into the unkind climate of the profes- 
sion, knowing little of its disciplines or rewards. 

Existing for a couple of weeks in the year, the 
British Students’ Orchestra cannot do much to 
fill the huge hiatus between student and pro- 
fessional orchestral experience. Even so, its brief 
meteoric brilliance lights up with uncomfortable 
vividness the faults of the prevailing system. 
I mention all these matters not only because they 
are symptomatic of the general plight of music 
in this country but because they are of specific 
and vital concern to the heart of our musical 
life—the standards, morale and mentality of the 
English orchestral musician. 

It may be that the colleges are beyond redemp- 
tion (although the Royal Academy, under Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, has shown encouraging signs 
of recognising that music did not end with Elgar 
and Vaughan Williams). But may I recommend 
the State a few New Year resolutions? First, for 
a start, that so long as the Treasury refuses tax 
concessions to private patrons of the arts, the 
burden of an institution as manifestly necessary 
as the British Students’ Orchestra should be 
shared among various public authorities as is the 
common practice on the Continent. Secondly, 
that the absurd and grossly spendthrift arrange- 
ment by which the Covent Garden management 
has to foot the bill for all repairs and improve- 
ments to the building be speedily terminated by 
the Ministry of Works’ outright purchase of the 
site so that the freehold of the Royal Opeva 
House becomes Crown property and its upkeep 
the responsibility of the State. This would be a 
truer and more practical earnest of recognition of 
opera’s status than the translation of Mr. Webster 
in the New Year’s Honours. In a country where 
such tributes still tend to be dished out according 
to Edwardian public-school values—a cricketer, 
for example, is knighted while a footballer is not, 
and among cricketers the batsman, not the 
bowler—a title which is given even partly for 
services to opera is (as Aunt Dahlia said of good 
kitchenmaids) not to be sneezed at. In so far as 
it rewards a shrewd and tough businessman who 
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has laboured to make Covent Garden solvent and 
secure, the gong is not unearned; but in so far 
as it condones and hallows the growing tendency 
of administrators to swallow up the functions of 
artistic director and dabble and intrude in matters 
strictly outside their capacity, it does not pro- 
mote the coming of a sound and healthy 
national operatic regime that we all look for- 
ward to. Some weeks ago, before the happy event, 
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the General Administrator was admitting, blandly 
and without a blush, as if it were the most proper 
and natural thing in the world, that the initiative 
in artistic decisions at Covent Garden came from 
the administration; and who can doubt that what 
he has done as plain Mr. Webster he will try to 
do even more impenitently as glittering Sir David 
—for all that I may say from time to time to 
discourage him? 


Split Image 


By ALAN BRIEN 


As a drama critic of a mere 
two years’ sitting who can 
claim to have. seen only six 
productions of four Brecht 
plays, two of them in a lan- 
guage I do not understand, | 
= cannot help but feel statistically 
underprivileged in the presenze 
of that branch of light industry known as 
Brechtmanship. Bertolt Brecht died less than 
four years ago at the age of fifty-eight. Already 
at least nine books have appeared devoted 
entirely either to his life or works. There has 
been Brecht’s life in pictures from Munich. 
Brecht’s plays between 1918 and 1933 have been 
subjected to a microscopic scrutiny through 
Marxist lenses in East Berlin. The latest two 
contributions* were published in London last 
year. Both of them are serious, sympathetic yet 
critical, studies. Each of them is equipped with 
a bulky apparatus of scholarship which might 
seem overweight in a Variorum edition of 
Shakespeare. ; 

I find it hard to imagine that there will be 
another book in English on Brecht’s work for 
twenty years: so much material, so many 
opinions, such a wealth of drawings and photo- 
graphs, such reams of quotations have been 
gathered between these four covers. The only file 
which is still tantalisingly bare is Brecht’s life. 
Mr. Willett gives the basic facts. He occasionally 
works a reference to Brecht’s private life, or his 
intimate table-talk, into his discussions of the 
theory and practice of epic theatre or the inter- 
action of politics and playwriting. Mr. Esslin has 
four chapters on ‘The Man,’ as distinct from ‘The 
Artist,” which remain a fascinating sketch for a 
full portrait. It is a work of collage, with cutting 
after cutting, extract after extract, pasted one on 
top of the other. Eventually this produces bulk 
without depth, and Mr. Esslin’s final chapters, 
perceptive and knowledgeable as they are, never 
quite succeed in integrating the dozen different 
Brechts into a three-dimensional human being. 

This is a pity, because Brecht was certainly 
one of the most enigmatic, controversial and sig- 
nificant personalities of our age. In his advice 
to the new writers of the twentieth century, Remy 
de Gourmont wrote in 1905, ‘We must be able 
to lodge contradictory ideas in the hotel of our 
brain, and possess sufficient disinterested force, 
Sufficient ironic intelligence to impose peace upon 








*Tue THEATRE OF BerTotT Brecut. By John 
Willett. (Methuen, 36s.) Brecut: A CHOICE OF EviLs, 
By Martin Esslin. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 35s.) 


them.’ This fragmentary jotting was snapped up 
by T. S. Eliot, who diffused it throughout the 
writings of a whole school of New Critics. 
Brecht, however, was genuinely a split man—as 
both authors demonstrate—though Mr. Willett 
seems to regard this as a source of his weak- 
nesses and Mr. Esslin as the source of strength. 
Brecht certainly lodged contradictory ideas in the 
hotel of his brain, but the peace he imposed 
was only a temporary armistice. The best 
part of Brecht: A Choice of Evils, and the 
reason why I should choose this book as my 
guide if I could not possess both, is the chapter 
on ‘Reason Versus Instinct.’ He points out that 
in Brecht’s greatest plays ‘what one part of his 
personality approved, another condemned... . 
Thus Brecht’s success as a writer is largely 
dependent on the ambivalence of the images he 
uses.” An excerpt from Mr. Esslin’s whole passage 
is worth quoting as the clearest, most cool- 
headed survey of the heart of the matter. 

The alternation between harshness and 
lyricism, banality and sublime simplicity, aus- 
terity and luxuriant imagery in his poetry and 
plays is the hall-mark of Brecht. Its most charac- 
teristic expression is his use of parody. For 
parody is itself ambivalent—it mocks and imi- 
tates at one and the same moment. . . . Parody 
enabled Brecht to be sentimental and write iove 
lyrics without yielding to his emotions... . 
The ambivalence . . . also provides the clue to 
the Brechtian style of acting: the denial of 
identification between actor and character pro- 


duces the split image. The actor embodies the 
character, at the same time comments on it. 


The hard-driven intelligence behind such a 
carefully presented comment should demonstrate 
immediately the superiority of Mr. Esslin’s 
criticism to most of the vague waffle about the 
theatre in books which are remaindered in several 
impressions before publication. From a com- 
parison of the two works, side by side, I get 
the impression that while Mr. Willett was still 
gathering evidence for a trial. with admirable 
punctilio, Mr. Esslin had already digested the 
information, studied all the exhibits and felt free 
to give at least an interim judgment. It would 
be unfair to The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht to 
suggest, as some reviewers have done, that Mr. 
Willett refuses to commit himself on the im- 
portant issues. In his chapter on ‘The Subject 
Matter,’ he shows that he, too, has noticed the 
same tug-of-war within Brecht’s mind. But where 
Mr. Esslin puts his finger firmly on the pressure 
points, Mr. Willett seems to be covering them 
with his hand. Here is his version of the same 
insight: ‘Much of the interest of Brecht’s theatre 
lies in this combination of barely reconcilable 
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features—scepticism and myth, the fake world 
and the real. They tug us in different directions 
and in every work the proportions of the mix- 
ture vary.’ ti 


The difference between these two Brechtian 
scholars can be seen in their treatment of his 
behaviour during one of the recurrent crises of 
his life—his appearance before the Un-American 
Activities Committee in Washington. Brecht, true 
to his picture of himself as the Good Soldier 
Schweik. with brains, bamboozled the witch- 
hunters by a superficial veneer of humble 
obsequiousness which thinly concealed an ironic, 
critical contempt for his inquisitors. He denied 
all connection with Communism. He traded on 
the Committee’s ignorance of German and mis- 
understanding of Communist Party methods to 
persuade them that he had been mistranslated and 
slandered. He emerged triumphant with a letter 
of congratulation from the Chairman. Mr. Willett 
quotes Brecht’s evidence as if it should be taken 
on its face value. Mr. Esslin approvingly points 
out how the wily artist defeated the slow-witted 
prosecutors. On the other hand, Mr. Esslin tends 
to argue as if every statement of every character 
in every Brecht play could be called as a witness 
for any point he wishes to make—without taking 
into account his own thesis that Brecht was often 
arguing the case against himself when he seems 
most vehement in thundering the opposite view. 


Those of us with no German (and I cannot 
help noticing that the critics who know the lan- 
guage are appreciably less enthusiastic about 
Brecht than those of their colleagues who speak 
only play titles) must rely on the translations tor 
our knowledge of the texture and taste of Brecht’s 
poetry and prose. Both Mr. Willett and Mr. 
Esslin, especially the former, give generous help- 
ings of both in their own versions. Mr. Willett 
turns his extracts into English verse—often with 
great success. Mr. Esslin simply gives a literal 
translation, which often seems both clumsy and 
platitudinous. 


Some of the Brecht plays which I have read 
or seen in translation seem to me melodramatic 
and half-hearted propaganda hardly superior to 
such lesser Shaw as, say, The Shewing-up of 
Blanco Posnet. The famous alienation-effect 
(which is explained at such great length by both 
authors that no one now has any excuse for mis- 
understanding it) has many fatal weaknesses as 
a theory. The comparison of the epic play to 
a sporting match, for example, simply will not 
hold for a second—no one identifies himself more 
with the man out there than the soccer or boxing 
fan. In practice, it hardly ever works the way 
Brecht intended it to work—only the villains, like 
most villains in drama, manage to act in quota- 
tion marks and present their role critically from 
the outside. But these two books between them 
have given me for the first time a panorama of 
Brecht—his surprising plagiarisms and his unex- 
pected originality, his constant crudities and his 
occasional brilliant subtleties, his basic courage 
and his intermittent cowardice, his ignorance of 
the past and his sudden blinding revelations of 
the future. Neither of them is easy reading— 
which is probably why I have delayed so long 
in coming to grips with them in print—but once 
read, both of them become part of the blood 
and bone of your personality like yesterday's 
meal. 
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The Murry-Go-Round | 


By KARL MILLER 


HE mixture of ‘a movie villain and St. Anthony 

of Padua by a painter of the baroque, of a 
card-sharping Lothario and a rapturous devotee’ 
—so runs Point Counter Point’s gaudy view of 
Middleton Murry, and of all the abusive descrip- 
tions Murry ever earned, this by Huxley is, I sup- 
pose, the ace. Since the appearance of Mr. Lea’s 
official biography* I’ve been intrigued to find that 
reviewers have managed to revive more than one 
of the old scurrilous terms of distrust and con- 
descension. I was interested to notice, too, that 
Mr. Lea’s warm account has been warmly received 
even by those who dislike Murry. It seems to me 
that this diligent and devoted book is likely to 
obscure Murry’s true merits and renew his chronic 
bad press. 

The domestic episodes of the book are fairly 
and affectionately done, though there is a certain 
indistinctness of outline due in part “to the 
particular metaphysical bent which Murry and the 
author both share, so that it isn’t always easy to 
be clear about the rights and wrongs of the various 
crucial fallings-out—with Katherine Mansfield, 
Lawrence, Koteliansky and so on. Murry was a 
‘beautiful baby’ who turned at eleven, according 
to an aunt, into ‘a little old man’; a scholarship 
boy whose grants removed him from a badly-off, 
ambitious father in Peckham and brought him to 
Christ’s Hospital and Brasenose, a change that 
greatly disturbed him and may have left a lasting 
mark. He broke prematurely with Oxford, went 
to Paris and then London, where he met the dis- 
orders of his relationship with Katherine Mans- 
field, who died presently of tuberculosis, as did his 
second wife. Violet. He dashed straight away into 
a disastrous third marriage which swallowed up a 
decade of his life and during which he moved 
away from literary criticism into a queer form of 
public life as a moralist and shy minor messiah. 
He was a communist, and a pacifist, and he was 
involved in a series of community experiments 
which finished in disillusionment. There was a late 
reversion to critical work and his life ended three 
years ago, in the hard-earned happiness of a 
fourth marriage, on a thriving Suffolk farm, where 
he became the holy old pantaloon of the Picture 
Post story in 1950, playing croquet and curing 
tobacco. These events reveal a rather contradic- 
tory character: sensitive, simple, withdrawn and 
vain, with a vanity that could strike people as 
solipsistic, hypocritical and even, like his features, 
Mephistophelean. He was dependent on other 
people but indifferent to them, too, capable of a 

' copious addiction to themes and causes, with the 
copperplate flowing on and on, but with many 
fine effects of originality and insight. 

In assessing Murry's importance, however, Mr. 
Lea’s Life, 1 think, makes one definite mistake. 
Murry knew, and Lawrence knew, and few can 
fail to see, that his skill was that of a literary 
cTitic. 

To this search for integrity—the reconciliation 
of Heart and Mind, Emotion and Intellect—I 
have sacrificed whatever talent for art I pos- 





* THE LIFE OF MIDDLETON Murry. By F. A. Lea. 
(Methuen, 30s.) 4 = 
+ JoHN MIDDLETON Murry. By Philip Mairet. 


(Longmans, 2s. 6d.) 


sessed. It was. probably, not much: but I think 
I had the makings of a good literary critic. But 
it was not really, or not wholly, a sacrifice: for 
criticism (as I wanted to practise it anyhow) 
depended on values—a determination of what 
is good for man. 
This is an apt summary of his career, with its 
aspect of sacrifice or loss. Mr. Lea acknowledges 
where his talent lay but decides to concentrate on 
his ethical thought and his pursuit of causes on 
the grounds that this is ‘of greater biographical 
consequence.’ But with Murry the biographical 
interest is tied to our sense of his best writings; in 
any case, criticism for him was a valuable means 
of self-expression which involved an equa! effort 
to be radical and serious. In the end Mr. Lea not 
only overrates Murry’s public or moralistic self 
but seems scarcely well versed in the fields where 
—as his own chapters show—Murry is most 
impressive. He disapproves of the teaching of 
English literature in the universities, for example. 
and there are several careless sneers at other 
contemporary reviewers. His Life, therefore, is 
less useful critically than Philip Mairet’s British 
Council essay,f which is a little kind to Murry’s 
spirituality, with its elements of confusion and in- 
voluntary subterfuge, but which offers a more 
reliable estimate of his achievement. 

The Murry of this biography is Murry the 
existentialist, the archbishop of experiment, the 
‘experiencing nature’ who proceeded by siftings 
and errors and, in order to sound out his often 
unconscionable theories, converted each of his 
causes and communities into a similar ‘experienc- 
ing nature’ in its own right. Murry wished to learn 
the truth of his ‘deepest experiences’ and this truth, 
as Mr. Lea points out, was to ‘command his entire 
nature,’ ar: ‘integrity’ which required an empirical 
or existential approach. It might be felt that the 
only true empiricism in Murry consists of his 
critical explorations, but it’s in these terms, at any 
rate, that the biography interprets his continual 
shifts and volte-faces: ‘the Murry-go-round,’ as 
it was once called, is given the dignified name of 
‘dialectical progression.’ Mr. Lea’s analysis is very 
appreciative of Murry’s thought and he would be 
glad to have him count as a prophet whom con- 
tinental philosophers would be more disposed to 
honour than any here. 

This idea of a dialectic does correspond to a 
dominant part of Murry’s intentions, and it is a 
good way of entering and enjoying his work. But 
as he develops his analysis, Mr. Lea sometimes 
seems to be screening Murry’s work from the kind 
of questioning one would normally wish to apply. 
It is all very well to think of it as an exquisite 
dialectic in which the errors cancel out, but there 
are times when Murry’s efforts reduce’ to a zero 
in which barely anything can be heard except the 
bombinating of maxims like, ‘Lo! I have made 
Love all my religion.’ His record of retraction 
couldn't keep abreast of all his misguided opinions 
and it is strange to have so many silently passed 
over or apparently assented to. His distinguished 
performance as a critic gave way to an exasperat- 
ing wish to be Life’s know-all or cure-all, an 
exponent of the last things and the purveyor of a 
wide range of intermediate knowledge. 
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On the present showing his role as a critic of 
democracy and of the Allied war aims in the last 
war is especially depressing. Mr. Lea refers lightly 
to his sympathy with Hitler, an ‘exact contempor- 
ary, whose early struggle with his father to escape 
a civil service career so closely resembled his own,’ 
a sympathy which prompted him to press on the 
British Navy the need for ‘creative’ action to 
enable Germany to resume her job of civilising 
Europe in a more humane fashion. Suez he hailed, 
in one of his lavish recognitions, as ‘the one just 
war.’ His services to the cause of marriage are 
pretty ambiguous too. The use he made of Law- 
rence’s treatment of sexuality is frequently vulgar 
and retrograde, in that the ideas are spoilt by the 
very soulfulness which Lawrence had tried to do 
away with, and his desire to speak of marriage in 
a more or less mystical manner, as a drama of 
Election and Grace, filled with vigils, abysms and 
sudden blinding lights, will never supply, to say 
the least, the benefits he imagined. The trouble 
with this eloquent talk of Life and Love is that 
it could conceal a large insensitivity to the practi- 
cal bearings of the advice he tendered; his soul- 
fulness could be irresponsible or crass. 

Murry’s achievement came early—in the re- 
views he collected in Aspects of Literature and 
the two volumes of Countries of the Mind, for 


| example, and in The Problem of Style. His revolu- 


tionary appraisal of Keats’s development, his sup- 
port for Hardy’s verse, his grasp of Shakespearean 
metaphor, his insight into literature as a composite 
appeal to the reader's entire nature, which helped 
to reawaken confidence in poetry and fiction, as 
a medium for the intelligence of the age, at a time 
of dejection and uncertainty—this is the kind of 
work he did. However fulsome and grandiose he 
was to become, he had the talent in his early days 
as a book reviewer to make exemplary use of his 
high research into his ‘deepest experiences, and 
his reviews had a dignity and weight which is rare 
enough now. 

His critical failings seem to centre in the same 
rooted temperamental debility which is such a 
striking feature of his private life. This is con- 
nected, perhaps, with the trials and forcings of his 
adolescence; it cast him into a set of torturing 
personal relationships and it leaves the impres- 
sion of someone seeking to turn away from 
ordinary life towards some safe good place where 
pains and opposites and divergences are healed. 
While he realised that the values of literature were 
‘ia the last resort moral’ and that literature should 
affect or afflict the reader much as his own most 
difficult experiences would do, his personal 
troubles imposed a sort of Platonising in which 
the importance of literature lay in the last resort 
in its magic power to take us to a world of reality 
or essences. Metaphor can take us to this world. 
all great art assembles there. Just as it conflicts 
with his requirement that literature should face the 
ordinary world, this magic world has only a very 
devious connection with the values he assigns in 
practice to particular works. And this same 
dilemma appears at different stages in his 
immediate ‘life. ‘It would be, I know, a quasi- 
return to monasticism and retreat,’ he said in the 
Thirties in a speech advocating a Socialist com- 
munity experiment designed to fit them for ‘the 
real battle of Life against Death’; ‘I like it none 
the less for that.” 

Murry did not always retreat, and his retreats 
may be no more than one phase in the dialectic. 
His best criticism is affirmative, able to strengthen 
the arm of the imaginative writer-and intercede 
on his behalf. Even in his dizziest discussions, even 
in the worst whirling of the Murry-go-round, these 
qualities never quite disappeared; their source is in 
his sense of literature. and it is pleasant to watch 
their reassertion in his last years. 
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‘Let us be moral’ 


A History of Western Morals. By Crane Brinton. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 


MorRALS are indispensable to human life, of 
course. Fortunately there are plenty of them to 
go round, plenty of different kinds of morals. A 
fascinating and useful study could be made of 
particular clashes between self-morality (what, as 
a ‘person,’ one feels to be right or wrong) and 
group-morality (Service Regulations, party line, 
religious dogma and so forth). There is the citi- 
zen, guided presumably by an inner light (I take 
it this expression is no longer greeted with im- 
mediate contempt?); the elected representative, 
swayed by inner light which has fiitered through 
party principles or expediency; the soldier, ruled 
by. professional ethics rather than amateur 
morals; the scientist, who has no conscience at 
all, suddenly acquires one perhaps, doubles back 
in his tracks, tripping over soldier and politician 
before he has got very far. Then there are many 
sad stories like Mr. Charles Van Doren’s, who 
fell in confusion between two group-moralities: 
that of the entertainment world (‘nothing suc- 
ceeds like success’) and that of the academic 
world (‘always acknowledge your sources’). 


Professor Brinton’s study is not of this sort, 
however. A. History of Western Morals (from 
those ancient Egyptians who may have seen the 
fawn of conscience right up to the Suez Incident, 
though the author is too well-bred to mention 
this) is one of those very finished and utterly 
inconclusive works, both scholarly and popular, 
which leave us more sceptical as to the subject’s 
reality than the most unscholarly, passion-ridden 
piece of axe-grinding ever could. One is haunted 
by a visionary audience of nylon stockings and 
well-groomed wisely nodding heads interspersed 
with respectful titters. And if I may say so, too— 
for Professor Brinton is a very learned man—one 
carries away a vision of publishers intent on filling 
a non-existent gap in some treasured ‘prestige’ 
series. 

This book is inevitably a ‘litany of contradic- 
tions,’ to use the author’s own description, and 
a predominantly abstract litany. It demonstrates 
all too aptly the truth in Emerson’s remark that 
there is properly no history, only biography. For 
it is not really enlightening to tell us that Christi- 
anity is ‘wholly congruous with a high degree of 
the civic and military virtues’ (the Teutonic 
Knights; the Roundheads) and at the same time 
that there are some Christians who don’t believe 
in rendering anything at all to Caesar, who don’t 
believe in Caesar. The author’s dismissal of the 
effectiveness of passive resistance, even in India, 
by adducing Gandhi’s ‘unfortunately violent end’ 
seems no more convincing than his dismissal of 
the jus primae noctis as ‘probably the invention 
of some French eighteenth-century political 
propagandist of talents worthy ‘of Madison 
Avenue’ on the grounds that women of the privi- 
leged class are too ‘exacting’ to leave their men 
with any energy to expend on lower-class women. 


Professor Brinton’s tone, too, is full of contra- 
dictions. He feels that his remark about lovers 
once appealing to Aphrodite and later to the 
Virgin Mary calls for a footnote: ‘I do not write 

. with intent to shock. I do not equate 
Aphrodite and the Virgin—they are very dif- 
ferent. . . .. This hardly seems to belong in the 
same book as his comment (concerning the con- 
temporary novelist’s preoccupation with sex) 
that ‘there is a great deal of paper tail in the 
world,’ or his urbane judgment that for many 
the automobile is an adequate substitute for the 
old-fashioned brothel. But more disquieting than 
this is his casual reference, apropos of the urban 
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proletariat of ancient Rome, to ‘the short and 
simple fornication of the poor’: perhaps this 
sort of thing can be called history, but it can 
scarcely be called moral. I had better make plain, 
though, that the book is not a Soho literary item; 
one feels that Professor Brinton would gladly 
ignore sex altogether, except that as ‘a simple and 
in a way constant or endemic form of miscon- 
duct’ it is always there to fall back on. 


On the credit side the work contains an excel- 
lent appreciative passage on Stoicism: the Stoic 
‘keeps at the job of cleaning the Augean stables, 
with no illusion that he is Hercules’; and some of 
its big ‘buts’ and ‘ifs’ are salutary; if Mickey 
Spillane is the Number One paperback best- 
seller, then Number Two is Dr. Spock on bring- 
ing up babies. 

What is missing from this book is feeling. Even 
the equivocal pathos of ‘Lolita, qu’ai-je fait de 
ta vie?’ For a definition of morals, for an essen- 
tial ‘history,’ I still prefer Shylock’s outburst: ‘If 
you prick us, do we not bleed?’ But possibly my 
present context disqualifies me from reviewing 
Professor Brinton’s study in the proper spirit. 
Cowering in a Calcutta hotel, besieged by remark- 
ably authentic-looking beggars, one’s flights of 
profundity rise no higher than that Brechtian 
banality: first fill a man’s belly, then talk—or 
write—of morals, 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


Melancholy Eye 


The Innocents At Home. By Lord Kinross. (John 
Murray, 21s.) 


The Innocents At Home is a travel book about 
the United States which is less patronising than its 
title; less funny, too, than Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s 
witty and unkind jacket would lead one to expect. 
The book is, indeed, rather melancholy in tone— 
and none the worse for being so, one must add, 
for a feeling of loneliness and uncertainty is a 
valid part of any traveller’s experience of the 
United States. And, in this particular case, the 
melancholy which is implicit in much of the 
writing helps to redeem the book from some of 
its more obvious faults: not all of Lord Kinross’s 
observations are either vigorous or new; and he 
does at times descend into passages of mere gos- 
sip. (‘In Washington I stayed with an old friend, 
Kay Halle, in the elegant Georgian suburb of 
Georgetown. . . . All morning Kay, lying open- 
eyed, blonde and cool ia her large white bed, 
with the breakfast tray beside her and the daily 
papers strewn over the counterpane, talked poli- 
tics into the telephone in a slow, wondering 
voice. .. .") One must distinguish, however, 
between gossip of this kind and Lord Kinross’s 
account of the relationship he formed with a 
taxi-driving American artist and his friend, a 
writer, who subsequently died of thrombosis 
while Lord Kinross was on the West Coast, and 
whose death led to a bizarre accusation of murder 
being laid against the artist. This account, one 
can almost say, gives the book a kind of plot 
which brings together what might otherwise have 
been no more than a series of dispersed jottings 
about the thirty-four states which the author 
managed to visit. Inevitably, a great many of the 
things which he saw were absurd and ugly: the 
United States is a country which insistently puts 
its worst face forward. But out of the affection 
and respect the author came to feel for individual 
Americans, previously unknown to him, another 
more attractive image of the country emerged, 
and that image, too, is carefully and sincerely 
delineated. 

DAN JACOBSON 
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. « . @ work of outstanding 
intellectual distinction . , 


SIR VICTOR GODDARD'S 
The Enigma of Menace 


*. . . a work of outstanding intellectual distinc- 
tion. . .. He has clearly given protound thought 
to the nature of his warlike protession, not only 
in the limited sense of tactics and st rategy but in 
the broadest sense of discovering some rationale 
for power and force in the whole pattern of 
God’s creation . . . his fascinating and original 
chapter on the morality of nuclear weapons lifts 
this vexed and over-argued subject from the 
level of cliché to that of gripping intellectual 
debate.’ —Daily Telegraph. 


12s. 6d. net 


Government, 
Law and Courts 
in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe 


This book presents in one work a comparative 
study of the law and government of the Soviet 
Union and all countries within the Soviet orbit, 
It analyses their legal systems, illustrates their 
application in terms of political, social and 
economic lite and examines the effects of their 
operation on the rights of the people as indi- 
viduals. This standard reference work will be 
an essential addition to the library of all those 
who require to be intormed about current legal, 
social and economic developments in Eastern 


Europe. Edited by 
V. Gsovski and K. Grzybowski 
£8 8s. 2 vols. net 


Disengagement 
EUGENE HINTERHOFF 


‘The author is pertectly right in suggesting that 
adherence to the status quo (which, anyway, is 
constantly changing), talk about German reuni- 
fication in freedom, liberation of captive 
peoples, peacetul co-existence, relaxation of 
tension and so on are no substitute for a 
practical, constructive, long-term master-plan 
for a political solution.’—Sir JoHN S.essor. 

*, . . an indispensable work of reference.’— 
Denis Heatey, MP. 

; . an important, impressive and valuable 
study.’—Caprain B. H. Lippert Hart, 


445 pp. 455s. net 
B. H. LIDDELL HART’S 
Sherman 


‘Sherman was first published in 1930 and has 
been out of print for years. This new edition 
of what may justly be regarded as a classic 
biography will be warmly welcomed both by 


general readers and by _historians.’—john 
O’ London’s Weekly. 
50s, net 
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Three-Ply Cotton 


Gezira. By Arthur Gaitskell. (Faber, 42s.) 


Worps too freely mouthed inflate, like coins. 
‘Partnership’ is a word bloated now beyond com- 
prehension, but Mr. Gaitskell’s history of the 
Gezira Scheme recalls the gold standard from 
which it came. In the Gezira, the arid tongue of 
the Sudan which forty years of work transformed 
into a million acres of cotton, three partners were 
co-operating: Government which built and 
maintained the irrigation works, the commercial 
Syndicate which supervised cultivation and sold 
the cotton, and the Sudanese tenants who worked 
the land and took a specified share of the profits. 
All three, after terrifying years of failure or of 
false prosperity, were in the end to become rich. 
But the reality of the partnership lay in the fact 
that the wishes of each partner were respected, 
and that in 1950 the Syndicate, having made its 
money and magnificently completed its useful- 
ness, came to the end of its concession and left 
the Gezira to Sudanese management. It was a 
departure foreseen from the beginning, for it was 
felt by the Sudan administration as far back as 
1919 that without something like the doctrine of 
‘native paramountcy’ to govern the aims of such 
schemes, racial partnership in Africa would be 
an empty term. 

Mr. Gaitskell, who worked in the Gezira for 
almost thirty years with the Syndicate, ending as 
Chairman of the Gezira Board, triumphs with 
this book. In the first place, it is an economic 
history of one of the greatest essays in ‘develop- 
ment’ made in this century, which analyses all 
the problems of money-raising, of actual cultiva- 
tion and training subsistence farmers to work a 
complex drill of cash-crop irrigation, of market- 
ing and of the conflict between the need for reserve 
funds and the insistence of growers on getting 
the full sale price for their cotton. For those who 
are worried these days by arrogant claims that 
foreign investment can create prosperity in a 
backward land without submitting itself to the 
discipline of any national planning, all this is 
Scripture. In the second place, it is a political his- 
tory, a meticulous illustration of how impossible 
it is to raise economic standards without the 
concurrent grant of political righis to those who 
are being enriched: the tough Gezira peasantry, 
raised in a generation from nomadism to an 
annual income which could (in one gorgeous 
year) reach £800, was not given responsibility 
quickly enough in the author’s opinion, and to- 
wards the end of the concession was displaying 
a suspicion and rapacity over profits which took 

_ little account of the Scheme’s long-term good. 

Lastly, the book is readable, and often highly 
exciting. If Mr. Gaitskell had put summary para- 
graphs to the end of his denser financial chapters, 
it would have been better still, but as it is the 
sections on the years of crop disaster in the early 
Thirties, on the tenantry themselves, and on the 
writer’s own conclusions, make the best reading. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Layabout 


Stand on Me. By Frank Norman. (Secker and 
Warburg, |6s.) 
! HAVE not read Mr. Norman’s earlier work Bang 
io Rights, but if all the praise that was given to it 
had substance it must have been a strikingly better 
book than Stand on Me. This new piece of auto- 
biography concerns the time that the author did 
not spend in prison. It is an inside view of lay- 
about life in Soho; and it is, I’m afraid, horribly 
dull. I qualify my unfavourable judgment because 
it is clear that Mr. Norman’s heart is in the right 


place. Not that he has the proverbial golden heart 
of the underworld—honesty about his complete 
and overwhelming selfishness is among the sad 
little virtues of the book—but his is not a heart 
that exults in brutality or violence, it is not closed 
to tolerance or regret. This is surely much among 
the flash fraternity at any time. It is not, alas, 
enough to make a readable book. 

Mr. Norman tells one or two quite amusing 
stories-—low-life versions of the clubroom yarn. 
His marihuana-smoking led him to assist in the 
growing of that drug in the Kew Tropical House; 
he once attended a ‘queer’ wedding in Notting 
Hill Gate in which the ‘bride’ wore the full works 
of veil and train. Such stories may perhaps lead 
the unsophisticated reader to exclaim, “Whatever 
next?’ Unfortunately there is really nothing else 
except the day-to-day aimless existence that the 
author led as he drifted between thefts and prison 
sentences. The story is told in a carefully preserved 
slang with a vocabulary provided. Mr. Norman 
picks up with various girls—some ‘mysteries,’ i.e. 
girls previously unknown to the area, others 
‘brasses’ (tarts), others again just ‘birds’ (girls). 
Sometimes they share a lodging, other times they 
are forced to live in derelict bombed sites. As a 
background there is the café—the Sixty Eight: 
here the author has some centre to his life among 
layabouts, tarts, ponces, thieves and a sprinkling 
of slightly mad ‘outsider’ poets and painters. 
Among these people there may well be some en- 
gaging, horrifying or amusing characters, but Mr. 
Norman, who with his usual honesty admits to no 
powers of mimicry, is not able to bring them to 
life. What he does convey, and he does it admir- 
ably, is his own subjective sense of futility, drift 
and squalor. As a moral tract for the times, then, 
it is impeccable. For those who read the words 
‘brass’ or ‘lez’ with a frisson, it contains a kick— 
but are there any such left? 

The truth is, I suspect, that from the coney- 
catching novels of Elizabeth’s day low life as such 
is a crashing bore. As a means of satire on 
society—as in Oliver Twist or the Drei Groschen 
Oper—it is an essential and highly entertaining 
ingredient. And yet Mr. Norman’s book is not the 
only recent lid-off book about Soho, and the suc- 
cess of many of these suggests that there are 
numerous readers who find the dreary chronicle 
‘fascinating’ as I do not. 

ANGUS WILSON 


Inquiry into Legend 
Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages. Edited 
by R. S. Loomis. (O.U.P., 3 gns.) 


Tue authors of this book are described as ‘thirty 
professional scholars of five nationalities.’ To 
salute an international collaboration on medieval 
literature—itself so international—would be 
pleasant if one did not have to recognise that the 
collaboration is largely illusory and has produced 
no coherent view of anything. This is not a book, 
then, but a miscellany. Its value will be that of 
individual essays. To sift these essays in detail is 
beyond the scope of a short review. But some 
general criticisms can be made. 

First, does the subject-matter of the book afford 
in itself a basis of unity? The assumption has been 
that there is an Arthurian literature, an entity 
which can be separated out from medizval litera- 
ture as a whole. There certainly exists a multi- 
plicity of groups of scattered texts—scatiered in 
the sense of originating in different places and 
times—in which a multiplicity of Arthurian 
themes are handled in different European 
languages and traditions. These Arthurian texts, a 
fragment only of what must once have existed 
on Arthurian themes, have their different places 
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in medizval literature as a whole—which is largely 
not Arthurian. There can be no history of 
Arthurian literature apart from the whole history 
of medizval literature. The idea behind the book, 
that there has been an independent evolution 
of an Arthurian literature, is itself illusory. 

What exists—the only things that do exist as 
objects for literary discussion—are these various 
texts. Are they worth troubling very much about? 
Are some of greater, or much greater, value than 
others? Do some handle life more largely, deeply, 
subtly than others? If so, which? What are the 
meanings and values of these various poems and 
tales? For literary criticism, these are the essential 
questions. Literary history cannot be a reality 
apart from literary criticism, which is concerned 
with what is, however it has become so. 

What is needed is a sense of relevance. That is 
what is lacking in the academic scholarship 
exemplified in this miscellany; it might have given 
the miscellany coherence. The question, for 
example, of whether Arthur ever existed, histori- 
cally, is supremely unimportant. It has no rele- 
vance whatsoever to the criticism of the poems 
and tales, to establishing their meanings and 
values. It has no more relevance than the histori- 
cal Hamlet, Macbeth or Lear have to the Shake- 
spearean plays. 

The use of literary scholarship must be that it 
promotes, or might promote, a clearer, truer in- 
sight into the literature itself. We can take it 
almost for granted that the quality of many of the 
essays in this miscellany is distinguished. Clearly 
the work that has gone into them has been devoted 
work, the work in many cases of a whole lifetime. 
Loomis reproduces his argument for what the 
international dissemination of the Celtic legends 
owed, or might have owed, to the Breton conteurs. 
Vinaver reproduces his conclusions from his work 
on the Malory MS discovered at Winchester in 
1934. Rita Lejeune’s essay on the troubadours 
provokes fresh thought. The essays by continental 
scholars are impressively scholarly, the labour of 
trained minds. It is the more disappointing that 
the final effect is one of so much scholarship and 
so little insight of the relevant kind—insight into 
the poems and tales themselves. Not that there 
is none in the volume. W. T. H. Jackson’s essay 
on Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan und Isolt 
stands out for its insight into that great poem. _ 

JOHN SPEIRS 


The Dissolving Novel 


Portrait of a Man Unknown. By Nathalie Sar- 
raute. Translated by Maria Jolas. (Calder, 
18s.) 

The Wayward Wife and other stories. By Alberto 
Moravia. Translated by Angus Davidson. 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 

The Bitter Passion. By John W. Wadleigh. (Peter 
Davies, 15s.) 

Barbara Greer. By Stephen Birmingham. (Collins, 
16s.) 


Portrait of a Man Unknown, first published in 
France some eleven years ago, comes before us 
with an acrobatic preface by M. Sartre and un- 
helpful intimations on the jacket that Nathalie 
Sarraute has affiliations with the school of Robbe- 
Grillet. All, in fact, that Mme Sarraute and the 
author of The Voyeur can obviously be seen to 
share is a fundamental irritation with the present 
processes of the novel. M. Robbe-Grillet’s par- 
ticular whipping-boy is the pathetic fallacy by 
which we identify inanimate objects with our- 
selves; his concern, to re-establish a proper dis- 
tance between Man and Things. But the healthy 
insights of his theorising foundered on exempli- 
fication: the voyeur, being little more than a pair 
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of eyes, was inundated by his coldly measured 
and coloured environment. Mme Sarraute is 
engaged on something larger. How, she asks, can 
we know anyone; and, by extension, how can a 
novelist describe anyone? The evasive narrator 
of her book is neurotically obsessed by a bullying 
old bourgeois and his spineless middle-aged 
daughter. Behind their protective clichés he senses 
outrageous hopes and fears. He talks to them, 
spies on them, conjectures and gossips about them. 
When the worm-woman finally turns, breaking 
away into marriage, the narrator is gratuitously 
‘cured, stunned into accepting the world of 
cliché himself. Mme Sarraute’s point, which is 
quickly taken, is that life is more irremediably 
shifting and mysterious than any surface of con- 
versation (or novel) allows. After musing admir- 
ingly on the ‘smooth, well-rounded forms’ of 
Tolstoy's Prince Bolkonski and Princess Marie, 
the narrator breaks out: 


Rich ornaments. warm colours, soothing cer- 
tainties, the fresh sweetness of ‘life,’ are not for 
me. When. occasionally, these ‘live’ persons, or 
these characters, condescend to come near me 
too, all | am able to do is to hover about them 
and try with fanatical eagerness to find the crack, 
the tiny crevice, the weak point, as delicate as a 
baby’s fontanelle. at which I seem to see some- 
thing that resembles a barely perceptible pulsa- 
tion suddenly swell and begin to throb gently. | 
cling to it and press upon it. And then I feel 
a strange substance trickling from them in an 
endless stream, a substance as anonymous as 
lymph or blood, an insipid liquid that flows 
through my hands and spills. . . . And all that 


remains of the firm, rosy, velvety flesh of these 
‘live’ persons is a shapeless grey covering, from 
which all blood has been drained away. 
I] quote this passage because it gives a very fair 
indication of the prevailing style (with its near- 
hysterical repetitions and ectoplasmic imagery) 
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and, at the same time, conveys a kind of nostalgia 
for the novel Mme Sarraute might have written. 
M. Sartre, after some juggling with what he calls 
‘authenticity’ and ‘inauthenticity, which success- 
fully drains both terms of all meaning, claims that 
a technique has been achieved here ‘which makes 
it possible to attain . . . human reality in its very 
existence.’ This wording is manifest nonsense, but 
—and surely this is the point—the creative genius 
does so much more than this anyway. We can 
manage the existence part for ourselves. And, just 
as the obsessive acts of M. Robbe-Grillet’s hero 
did no more than mirror the author's struggle with 
self-inflicted limitations, Portrait of a Man Un- 
known finally suffers from the fact that the only 
motivation for the narrator’s private confusions is 
the confusion in the mind of his creator. 

And yet how one would welcome some signs 
of lively confusion in Mr. Moravia’s well-ordered 
world. This collection of stories, spanning twenty 
years, presents the old impenetrable surface on 
which men and women enact their controlled 
apathetic brutalities, characteristically dispas- 
sionate even in their passions. The pointlessness of 
Mr. Moravia’s art was never more clearly dis- 
played. In the long title story, Gemma, a plain 
girl bored in marriage (and iifted bodily out of 
Madame Bovary), is encouraged by a vulgar 
woman friend into a liaison she doesn’t much 
want. The vampire is thrown out 1n the end and 
Gemma turns again to her husband. It’s done with 
such assurance, so much balanced talk of feelings 
and pangs, that the fact that it might have finished 
anywhere, gone in any direction, is almost con- 
cealed. One is reminded rather of Maugham 
stripped of the little twists and ironies. The best 
piece is an anecdote about a young couple who 
are deprived of most of their possessions, includ- 
ing clothes, by some peasants and left to drive off. 
the man’s bare foot uneasy on the pedal. 
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The Bitter Passion is a competently written 
story in the Thornton Wilder false-simple genre, 
completely spurious, told by Maria, an old 
Mexican domestic. Maria is allowed to reproduce 
verbatim long idiomatic conversations between 
assorted members of the American community in 
Oxahuitcoatl, right down to quotes from Ezra 
Pound, and through her unnaturally beady eyes 
we witness the ‘tragedy’ of her grandson’s first 
love with lovely college girl Tina Stritchman. 

Barbara Greer is presumably ‘about’ the lady 
of the title, a beautiful American wife and mother, 
restless in Locustville, Pa., and yearning for the 
parental farm and Barney, her sister's husband. It 
could as easily be ‘about’ her dipsomaniac father, 
or any other of the stock types who go through 
the moves in this upper exurbanite gavotte. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Public and Puritanical 


The Diary of John Evelyn. Edited by E. S. De 
Beer. (O.U.P., 30s.) 
THis volume in the Oxford series of Standard 
Authors is based on Mr. De Beer’s monumental 
six-volume edition. It contains within two covers 
all that the general reader can possibly want of 
Evelyn. The connoisseur of late seventeenth-cen- 
tury sermons—a specialised taste—will still have 
to turn to the full edition if he wants to read 
Evelyn's notes on those which he heard. But most 
of us will find 1,126 pages enough. For Evelyn, 
let us face it, is not everybody’s diarist. It is diffi- 
cult to be fair to him, difficult to forgive him for 
not being Pepys, whose contemporary and friend 
he was. Pepys is the ideal, the secret envy of all of 
us, the public figure who really revealed his 
private face to his Diary—his temptations, his 
lusts, his meannesses, the bribes he accepted and 
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the steps he took to conceal them, even the little 
tricks he used to outwit himself. There is none 
of this in Evelyn. He wears his public face all 
the time. And public faces in private places are 
not nice. Evelyn seems to posterity far meaner 
than Pepys just because he tried so hard to con- 
ceal his meanness. It has taken the careful re- 
search of Mr. W. G. Hiscock in the last decade 
to reveal one major scandal in Evelyn’s private 
life—that the saccharine Life of Mrs. Godolphin 
is a monstrous sham, a monument to Evelyn’s 
own self-conceit, erected to cover up the fact that 
he had exploited the confidence of a girl young 
enough to be his granddaughter in a ruthless 
attempt to stop her marrying the man she loved. 

So we must not expect to find an attractive 
character in the Diary. Evelyn was utterly devoid 
of a sense of humour. He was a snob, whose grief 
permitted him to note all the ‘noble persons’ who 
sent coaches to his daughter’s funeral. He was 
devastatingly prudent: on the one occasion when 
he had a fiutter in a lottery, he did so not with 
hard cash but with an IOU which he regarded 
as ‘desperate.’ He was a dilettante scientist who 
thought a fast might change the weather, a 
dilettante lover of the arts who thought Notre 
Dame ‘a clumsy Gothic pile.’ His religion clearly 
meant much to him: he had conscientious 
scruples about going to the opera, of a kind 
usually attributed to Puritans. Yet for Evelyn re- 
ligion had a firmly social function. He approved 
of sermons which proclaimed ‘that Sanctified 
Riches were marks of favour from God.’ He 
also complained that there was never ‘so disso- 
lute, impious and Atheistical an Age as this’; ‘even 
those who were not altogether dissolute’ believed 
that if ‘they lead a moral life, did none injury, 
were not notoriously profane, they were in a 
safe way.’ Such rigid and uncharitable adherence 
to justification by faith alone was very old- 
fashioned by 1700. 

But if we do not look in the Diary for revela- 
tions of an attractive personality, if we regard it 
as a public document written for the historian, it 
contains much to be grateful for. Evelyn’s first- 
hand characters of men he knew well, like Charles 
II, Clarendon, Arlington, Clifford, are justly 
famous. So is his vivid account of the Great Fire 
of London. There are innumerable incidental 
sidelights on social life and habits. We must be 
grateful to Mr. De Beer for what he has done to 
interpret Evelyn. It is sad to find his Introductory 
Note marred by a peculiarly ungracious reference 
to the work of the one scholar whose work on 
Evelyn exceeds even that of Mr. De Beer in 
importance—Mr. W. G. Hiscock. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 1960 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue Government’s economic sur- 

vey for 1960 will not be published 

for three months—so here goes! 

It will soon be unnecessary for 

the Treasury to publish one at 

all, for its thunder is always 

stolen by the National Institute 

of Economic and Social Re- 

search, to whose bulletins Mr. 

Amory seems to pay more atten- 

tion than to his own economists. 

And the year usually starts with 

a resounding peal from Sir Roy Harrod, whose 

sturdy optimism is only tempered by his disquiet 

at the Treasury’s mismanagement of the money 

supply. This is not the time and place to expatiate 

on technical points of money, but I will say in 

passing that in my opinion the Harrod thesis is 

absolutely right. The Treasury policy of reducing, 

or not allowing a normal increase in, the quantity 

of Treasury bills during a recovery period is 

utterly misguided; it makes the task of reducing 

them in the next credit-squeeze crisis much more 

difficult; it also means entering the squeeze with 

too high a level of interest rates. With the long- 

term rate already at 54 per cent. to 5} per cent., 

what on earth will it be when the Treasury really 

wants to stop a boom? Can we afford to carry 

out our huge social investment at a 7 per cent. 

borrowing rate? If the supply of bank money had 

been properly managed we would be starting 1960 

with a long-term rate of 4} per cent., not 54 per 

cent. We would then not be so disturbed by the 
thought of a coming rise.in Bank rate. 

According to Sir Roy—the optimist—Great 

Britain is now in the earlier phase of a trade cycle 

recovery. Most of the businessmen who have been 

consulted seem to agree with him. The recovery 

began in the consumer trades and although the 

rate of increase in consumer demand has slightly 

fallen off—after the big spurt in hire purchase— 

there is no reason to suppose that it will not con- 


tinue to be satisfactory enough to sustain the 


boom. As Sir Roy points out, the seasonally- 
adjusted consumer expenditure—at constant 
prices—in the third quarter of 1959 was only 8 
per cent. above that of 1955—a very moderate 
rise over a four-year period. The Economist 
estimates that the increase in consumer spending 
last year was about £400 million in real terms—a 
rise of about 3 per cent.—which is merely catch- 
ing up a little on the below-normal increases of 


the previous three years (namely 2.3 per cent., 2 
per cent. and 0.9 per cent. respectively—in real 
terms). So I hope no one will suggest that the 
time has come to restrain the boom in the con- 
sumer trades. It has got much farther to go. We 
are still behind many continental countries—and 
much behind America—in the electrical equip- 
ment of our homes. Proportionately to population 
Sweden has five times as many refrigerators, Bel- 
gium and Denmark have more television sets and 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland and Bel- 
gium have more washing machines. Another in- 
crease of 3 per cent. in consumer spending this 
year is surely not too much to expect. Mr. Amory 
should not be afraid of allowing some further tax 
relief in his Budget. 

All this encourages the belief that the recovery 
in investment spending—now visible at last— 
will make further headway. Last year there was 
only a modest rise in fixed investment as a whole. 
The nationalised industries did little more than 
maintain their previous level of capital expendi- 
ture, private housing increased, but not public, 
and while investment in the non-manufacturing 
section of the private sector rose quite sharply, 
that in the manufacturing section was hardly 
changed. It is therefore reassuring to see machine- 
tool orders picking up, some recovery in factory 
building ‘starts’ and a further expansion of the 
steel industry getting under way. The reason why 
the recovery in investment spending has been slow 
to develop is that an over-capacity still exists in 
the metal and engineering trades outside the motor 
and consumer durable group, which is only one- 
fifth of the total. This has been proved by a survey 
recently carried out by the Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. While the motor and con- 
sumer durable group has been booming, ship- 
building and aircraft have been declining and 
heavy electrical manufacturing (including cables) 
have not been fully employed. In other words, we 
have enjoyed last year a very uneven boom. We 
can look forward this year to a rounding-off of 
the recovery but it is still doubtful whether we will 
reach the full employment of our resources. At 
the moment there are still 421,000 unemployed to 
250,000 industrial vacancies. 

What is so remarkable about this recovery is 
that the index of industrial production reached 
a level in November which was nearly 10 per cent. 
higher than a year ago while the increase in 
employment was only 14 per cent. This striking 
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Solution on January 22 





ACROSS 
1 Prince discovers seaman and 
Sarah with a decoration (7) 
5 The inwardness of a dull me! (7) 
9 Affix a fruit (5) 
10 Ninety ton, but it’s of no impe:t- 
ance (9) 
il Flourishing sailor seems to take 
to weaving (6) 
12 He has left the chair—to resume 
it? (8) 
14 With an effort the river might 
come to trade (5) 
15 Punished, but not necessarily on 
account of defalcations (9) 
18 Viticulturist’s telegraph? (9) 
“Be sure of it; give me the ocular 
——’ (Shakespeare) (5) 
2§ Global shopkeeper given to plan- 
ning? (8) 


26 Scottish clues that might have 
been used before! (3, 6) 

27 Hero’s turn to ride (5) 

28 There’s no end to it (7) 

29 Broom evidently hasn’t flourished 
in such surroundings (7) 


DOWN 
1 Gain —_ by asking? (9) 
2 Picked, but out (7) 


3 Angel’s out for a lobster (9) 

4 Saucy girl seems to be draped in 
furs (4) 

5 He should be able to coin a name 
for himself (4-6) 

6 It’s money down the drain! (5) 

7 A garland followed by broken rest 
for the fisherman (7) 

8 Say, Ma, are you coming up? (5) 


24 ‘Go fetch to me a pint 0’ wine 13 Counsellor to 1 across (10) 


(6) 


An’ fill it in a silver ——’ (Burns) 16 Epic shame is involved when one 


arraigns (9) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on Jan. 19. 
Address solutions: Crossword No. 1071, 99 Gower St., London, WCA. 


17 ‘Them which is of other naturs 
thinks ——’ said Mrs. Gamp (9) 

19 Cut short over the river? (7) 

21 See, the old boy gets to start the 
game (7) 

22 He tells us more about love (5) 

23 The outsider might be old- 
womanish (5) 

25 The hungry twin (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1069 


ACROSS.—Tumbled. 5 Buffets. 9 Rated. 
10 Medallist. 11 Enlist. 12 Speeches. 14 
Ostia. 15 Thermotic. 18 Envisaged. 20 
Napoo, 22 Turnover. 24 Aggers. 26 Trum- 
peter. 27 Rhino. 28 Essence. 29 Blessed. 
DOWN.—1 Threesome. 2 Matelot. 3 
Lodestars. 4 Dome. 5 Bedspreads. 6 Faise. 
7 Epithet. 8 Satis. 13 Stag-beetle. 16 
Menagerie. 17 Crossword. 19 Virtues. 21 
Poetics. 22 Tithe. 23 Open. 25 Grub. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mrs. Paulin, Watchficld House, Watch- 
field, Swindon, Wiltshire, and Mr. T, H. 
East, 3 Lynmouth Gardens, Greenford, 
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increase in productivity must have a very stimulat- 
ing effect upon manufacturing company profits— 
which the Stock Exchange has not been slow to 
discount. But it should also have a stimulating 
effect upon the Chancellor. It should convince 
him that his campaign for lower prices in manu- 
factures is worth pressing and that his fears of 
inflationary pressures are as yet groundless. In 
fact, it should persuade him that the Treasury’s 
immediate problem is not to restrain an inflation- 
ary boom but to see that sufficient demand is 
created in 1960 to take up the remaining slacks in 
the economy. 

For what were the lessons of 1959? An increase 
of something near to £1,000 million in the gross 
domestic product (including imports) was not 
fully absorbed by the rise in domestic and public 
consumption, fixed investment and exports. These 
items took care of perhaps £450 million, £100 mil- 
lion and £130 million respectively—say, at most 
an extra £700 million. This leaves £300 million as 
the addition to stocks and work in progress. It 
would be dangerous to carry this forward into 
1960 unless a substantial increase in demand from 
all sides—public and private consumption, public 
and private investment and exports — were 
assured. This, I submit, is the moving ball on 
which the Chancellor must keep his eye fixed. 

Correction.—In ‘Trustees on Trial’ last week 
my blind eye misread a White Paper as meaning 
that a trustee could invest in any one equity 10 
per cent. of the fund or £250 whichever is 
‘smaller,, whereas it should have been ‘greater.’ 
But one of my points stands: that if a trust is 
small, 10 per cent. in any one equity is not a wide 
enough distribution for safety. The clause does 
need revision. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE demoralisation in the gilt-edged market 
Ti a sad sight and the Treasury has largely 
itself to blame, having produced a White Paper 
with the proposal to amend the Trustee Act at the 
wrong psychological moment. The bill rate has 
risen to 3.725 per cent., which is bringing a rise 
in Bank rate nearer. Much now depends upon 
whether the American monetary authorities re- 
gard the steel strike settlement as inflationary, 
that is, as requiring still dearer money to restrain 
the rise in prices. It is ironical that the Radcliffe 
Committee should have described the manage- 
ment of the debt in the gilt-edged market as a 
weapon of great potency in the hands of the 
Treasury. Weakly used it is a very dangerous 
weapon. I suppose the Treasury are very pleased 
to have arranged the 5 per cent. Conversion 1971 
issue to replace the maturing 2 per cent. 
Exchequer 1960 and 3 per cent. Exchequer 1960, 
but the cost of the national debt goes on rising 
and the cost of borrowing will before long be 
raised sufficiently to deter fixed investment. Small 
wonder that these fears caused a sharp setback 
in equity markets this week. 


Brewery Shares 

The coming amalgamation in the brewery 
trades seem to be centred On BASS, IND COOPE and 
in the Midlands MITCHELLS AND BUTLER. These 
are three shares to hold. In connection with the 
acquisition of Atkinson’s Brewery by Mitchells 
and Butler the chairman has said that houses 
which have a greater commercial than licensed 
value will be sold. This is being done for the 
M &B houses and a tax-free dividend of 14 
per cent. from capital profits has been made, 
which could well continue, as M &B has just 
acquired another brewery—W. Butler. On the 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 








DORMAN LONG & CO., LTD. 


SIR ELLIS HUNTER’S REVIEW 


IN his statement to the shareholders with the report 
and accounts, Sir Eltis Hunter. Chairman, states: 
The group profit of £5,920,000 arose broadly as follows: 


1959 1958 
Amount % Amount % 
£ £ 
Bridge building, Engineer- 
ing and Chemicals 2,668,000 45 2.915.000 48 
Iron and Steel 3,252,000 55 3,151,000 $2 





6,066,000 100 


5,920,000 100 





The demand for our steel products commenced to 
improve in August 1959 and by October it was 
apparent that the revival was not temporary in 
character. Improved trading conditions came too late 
to have much effect on outputs for the financial year. 
During the current financial \ear production further 
improved and in the first week in November there 
was a record output of rolled steel. 

The universal beam mill at Lackenby has proved 
to be an efficient unit rolling a first-class product. 
The response of consumers has been most encourag- 
ing and orders for home and export have shown pro- 
gressive expansion, 

Freed from political threats. at any rate for some 
years, the steel industry can pursue its task of im- 
proving efficiency and raising production. There is no 
disposition to regard the future of the industry with 
complacency. 

World steel capacity continues to expand and each 
year new plants come into preduction. While world 
steel consumption also continues to grow the Br'tish 
share of export markets will be preserved. and the 
growth we look for achieved. if we actively seek 
further advances in production methods and manu- 
facturing techniques. Stcel is a growth industry and 
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with its progressive outlook, backed by research and 
operational ingenuity, is likely to remain so. 

Last year’s falling off in demand affected the 
volume of new business booked by the structural 
engineering shops at Middlesbrough and London, and 
total output was lower than in the previous year. With 
fabricators short of work competition continues keen 
and this is likely to be reflected in profit margins in the 
current year. Orders in hand are lower than for 
several years. 

A good deal of inquiry is circulating for bridges 
at home, chiefly in connection with the highway and 
railway modernisation programmes, The market for 
bridges overseas has been fairly active. 

The other structural members of the Group—Red- 
path Brown & Co. Ltd., and Tees Side Bridge & 
Engineering Works Ltd. have been similarly affected. 

The reduction in output of the Group’s coking 
plants affected the supply of raw materials to Dorman 
Long (Chemicals) Ltd. Our interests in the field of 
chemicals derived from coal are wide and varied and 
we continue to exploit all available means of making 
further advance. 

he current scale of demand for our steel products 
permits most of our. plants to operate on a satis- 
factory basis, but it is not yet possible to say how 
much of this demand is due to re-stocking and how 
much is passing directly into consumption. 

The effects of the credit squeeze are still being felt 
by the structural engineering members of the Group, 
who depend largely on the level of capital invest- 
ment, There are indications of improvement but just 
as the prejudicial effects of the credit squeeze were 
deia\ed so also the benefits of expansion are slow 
to show themselves as work in the shops. 

The Bridge Department has important contracts 
on hand while tenders for some major projects are 
in course of preparation. There are prospects of in- 
quiries for further large bridges in 1960. 

The higher outputs of coke at the iron and steel 
works are already providing an increased flow of 
tar and benzole to our chemical works at Port 
Clarence, 
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From the Statement by Sir Cecil M. Weir, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., M.C.. circulated with the Report and 


Accounts for the year ended 30 September, 1959. 


On 30th January, 1959, the merger of The British Tabulating Machine Company Limited and Powers-Samas 
Accounting Machines Limited came into operation and the new name International Computers and 
Tabulators Limited, with its already well-known abbreviation, I.C.T., was adopted, The Accounts up to the 
30th September, 1959. contain the results of the Powers element for nine months only. Next year you will 
have the results of a full twelve months’ trading of I.C.T. as a whole. The Group profit for the period under 
review is £2,328.000 compared with £2.020.000—the combined profits of the two former Groups for their 
last full accounting years. The steady growth of demand for punched card equipment has continued. Our 
electronic calculators continue to attract favourable opinion. Over 1.000 are installed and we have sub- 
stantial orders in hand. Over 100 of our larger electronic calculators and general purpose computers are 
in regular use and here again substantial orders are in hand. The effect of the merger has perhaps been 
most marked in the oversea field of operations which has developed within only twelve months into an 
organisation truly international in character, trading already in some fifty countries. We have every reason 
to feel that the steady growth exemplified in the history of both former elements of your Company will 
continue. We close the year with a good order book and ample prospects of new business. 
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Jarger capital M & B are expected to pay 15 per 
cent.—covered perhaps 2} times. At 75s. 6d. the 
yield is close on 4 per cent. 


Electrical Cables 

The cutting of profit margins in the electrical 
cable group discouraged investors last year, but 
the cheerfulness of Lord Chandos in a review of 
1960 prospects has brought in buyers of ASSOCIA- 
TED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES at 66s. to yield 
4.5 per cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend which 
was last covered 1} times. This may well be 
justified in time but I would combine a purchase 
of ABI with pyRoTENAx which makes a special 
kind of mineral insulated cable resistant to fire 
and heat and many forms of chemical action. 
The shares were introduced in October, 1958, at 
26s. 3d. and now stand at 46s. 6d. to yield 3.6 per 
cent. on the 34 per cent. dividend paid out of 
earnings of about 78 per cent. in the year to 
March, 1959. The profit record of this company 
is excellent, showing a steady rise year after year, 
and in view of the chairman’s encouraging re- 
marks at the meeting last June an increase in the 
interim dividend to be declared this month is 
probable. Another cable company—ABERDARE 
HOLDING—is often the subject of a take-over 
rumour at the hands of AEI. Here a yield of 5 per 
cent. can be obtained from the 5s. shares at 
17s. 6d. and an earnings yield of over 11 per cent. 
—the dividend and earnings being 174 per cent. 
and 39 per cent. respectively. 


Property Shares 

This group enjoyed an appreciation of 70 
per cent. last year and no investor would now 
run after the low-yielding property developers. 
A share which has not attracted a speculative 
following is SHOP INVESTMENTS, which deals in 
shop properties and has a large interest in the 
Canonbury Estate, Islington. The net profits have 
more than doubled in the last three years and 
another rise is expected for the year ending 
June next. A 10 per cent. scrip bonus was distri- 
buted last October and assuming the same divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. on the larger capital the 5s. 
shares at 28s. yield nearly 4 per cent. Unlike most 
property companies the dividend was covered 
with a fair margin, earnings amounting to 26.2 
per cent. 





COMPANY MEETING 





WEBSTERS PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED 





LT.-COL.: W. D. GIBBS ON GOOD 
RESULTS 





THE annual general meeting of Websters Publications 
Limited was held yesterday in London, Lt.-Cot, 
W. D. Gisss (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 


The profits of the Group for the year under review 
amounted to £102,098 compared with £124,723 for 
the previous year. 

The reduction is due in the main to the Printers’ 
strike which lasted for a period of seven weeks during 
which your Company’s publications were completely 
suspended. 

Sales following the strike decreased, but I am glad 
to say there has been a gradual improvement. 

_The Board have decided to recommend a final 
dividend of 40 per cent. which, together with the 
interim already paid of 20 per cent., makes a total of 
60 per cent. for the year, 

The repert and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


ONTAGUE BURTON has made more 

than the expected recovery from the 
depressed profits of two years ago. Group trading 
profits for the year to August 31, 1959, were an 
all-time record at £3,459,583. This is 15 per cent. 
higher than the previous year and in effect has 
increased the earnings on the ordinary capital 
from 19 per cent. to 39 per cent. and fully justifies 
the doubled dividend of 20 per cent., which is 
2s. per share. The chairman, Mr. Lionel Jacobson, 
advises that since November 1, 1958, the company 
has made credit sales available to the public, but 
these sales do not form a large proportion of the 
total sales and have been mainly financed from the 
group’s Own resources; this is a commendable 
feature of the balance sheet. Net capital profits of 
£649,077 have arisen from the sale of properties 
and investments, but even so the group has 
valuable property interests, which are included 
in the fixed assets figure of £14,914,000 in the 
balance sheet. The company controls the Jackson 
group of tailors which, like the parent concern, 
has many branches throughout the British Isles; 
they also own Peter Robinson (ladies’ fashion 
clothing), which has recently opened a very fine 
new store in the Strand, London. It is reassuring 
to hear from the chairman that in spite of per- 
sistent Stock Exchange rumours, there is little 
possibility of a take-over bid materialising as the 
directors hold over 60 per cent. of the equity 
capital, which they are proud and anxious to 
retain. The 10s. non-voting ‘A’ ordinary shares 
are cheaper than the ordinary shares, at 49s. 3d. 
xd. to yield 4 per cent. and give a better return 
than most stores shares. They are worth keeping 
and in fact buying at this price. 

Anselis Brewery, having paid 16 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital for the past two years, step 
up the dividend for the year ending September 30, 
1959, to 19 per cent., although earnings have only 
increased from 38 per cent. to 40 per cent., which 
still gives good cover. The headquarters of the 
group is in Birmingham, but their interests, spread 
over 1,500 public houses, extend throughout the 
Midlands, the North, South Wales and the South 
West. The last six months of the company’s trad- 
ing year showed a big improvement in sales, 
so that the net profit increased from £1,093,924 
to £1,234,376. Large sums have recently been 
spent On extensions to the brewery and modernisa- 
tion of.existing licensed houses; the company has, 
in fact, opened ten new houses during the past 
year and has recently entered into reciprocal 
arrangements with Mitchells and Butler to open 
jointly new houses in certain areas. The balance 
sheet is strong in liquid resources; the balance 
retained is again increased at £645,764. These 
factors make the £1 ordinary shares an attractive 
investment at 88s.-6d. to yield 4.3 per cent. 


Websters Publications would have had a very 
satisfactory trading year to August 31, 1959, had 
it not beer for the printing strike which lasted for 
seven weeks, during which time the company’s 
pabfications were completely suspended. Even so, 
the group trading profit fell only from £124,723 
to £102,098. Naturally this interruption affected 
sales after the strike, but the chairman, Lieut.- 
Colonel W. D. Gibbs, reports that they have 
picked up since and there is every reason to believe 
that this progress will continue. The net profit 
after tax amounted to £44,398, from which a 
total dividend of 60 per cent. is to be paid, costing 
£32,743. Liquid assets in dated government stocks 
plus cash amount to £98,000 against the issued 
capital of £89,096 in 1s. ordinary shares. These 
shares at 5s. 9d. are an interesting investment to 
yield just over 10 per cent. 
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S27 in 1960 
BETTER VALUE — EVEN LOWER COST 


Special |Oth Anniversary Programme 
Examples from our 72 pp fully illustrated brochure 


IS DAY HOLIDAYS 

ADRIATIC RIVIERA Rimini, Ricelone, 
Cattolica 

ITALIAN RIVIERA San Remo, Alassio, 
Diano Marina 

SPECIAL — CHARTER holidays to 
Viareggio, Sestri—Week-end Day Flight via 
Piss 40 gns 
STAR COACH TOUR (i2-days) with 


Rail from Air 
27 gns 38 gns 
32 gns 40 gns 


7-nights in Austria 29 gns 
daa OF ITALY” COACH TOUR 

(15-days) visiting Milan, Florence, Rome, 

Rimini, Venice 39 gns 52 gns 


NORTHERN [ITALY STAR TOUR 
(1S-days) visiting Milan, Venice, Rimini, 
Verona, Merano (Dolomites) 

“STARS OF YUGOSLAVIA” COACH 
TOUR (15-days) visiting Sarajevo, Dubrov- 
nik, Split, Plitvice. BY AIR via ZAGREB 56 gns 


Send to-day for FREE illustrated brochure 


38 gns 51 gns 


TRAVEL Lo 
(Dept. 5). 


78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
Tel: MUSeum 9351 (10 lines) 











*@° HOLIDAYS a ts For auatity) 
Escorted by rail from £19.11.6 inc. 
By scheduled air from £21.5.6 inc. 

1 and 2-centre holidays in Portugal, French and Italian Rivieras, 
Switzerland, Austria, Holland and Norway. Also Coach Tours with 
leisurely stays. 

THE SURREY TRAVEL SERVICE 
On. S.P.), Criterion Buildings, Thames Ditton 








el.: Emb. 3436-8 (Member of A.B.T.A.) 





ON HOLIDAY IN BELGIUM— 
OR MOTORING TO GERMANY— 
LUXEMBOURG—SWITZERLAND ? 


Spend a few days in the beautiful 


ARDENNE! 


See this delightful part of Belgium with 


its rivers and enchanting valleys, vast 
forests and cosy small holiday resorts, 
where hospitality and high standard 
of cuisine are famous amongst the 
Belgians themselves. 


Write for brochures and full 
information to: 


INTERPROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 


ARDENNE AND MEUSE (Dept. 6), 
Boulevard Piercot, 50, Liege, Belgium 











Bright idea for Summer 


RENTAVILLA 1960 


A holiday in your own villa gives independence 
and cuts vacation costs 


FRANCE SPAIN MAJORCA ITALY 


Villas for 3.14 people cost from £5-£30 weekly, maid's 

wages included. Can be as low as 30/- weekly per per- 

son. Widest choice now and large discounts on early 

reservations. Some villas with motor cars, boats and 
underwater fishing equipment. 


Write now for list to room 21 


RENTAVILLA 


69 Piccadilly, London, W.!. HYDE Park 5466 
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Travellers’ 
Notebook 


HE most insatiable buyers of the class of gifts, 

fancy goods and souvenirs known to the trade 
as ‘Take home to mum stuff’—that is, the neck- 
laces, brooches, vases and ingenious arrangemenis 
of seashells that one sees in seaside gift shops— 
are, according to my observation, travel agents 
and air crews. Last spring I saw some half a dozen 
experienced travellers, airline representatives and 
travel executives, who fly thousands of miles every 
year, go nearly mad in the Mouski in Cairo. They 
were typical. Brassware in the Oriental manner, 
camel saddles for fireside seats, carved heads of 
Queen Nefertiti, near-silver bangles, all were 
eagerly haggled for to the delight of the Armenian 
shopkeeper. | wonder what their wives said to 
the stuff when they got it home. 

No one likes to be landed with ‘tourist junk, 
but what should the loot be? In Istanbul, obvious 
though it sounds, go for Turkish delight. it costs 
about 5s. per pound and is a quite different con- 
fection from what passes as Turkish delight in 
Britain. You ask for Jokoum. Spain means cigars 
(Canary tobacco, not Cuban) and leather belts. 

Bags, both straw and leather, embroidered 
blouses and silk scarves are often considerably 
cheaper in Florence than in Rome or Venice. 
Naples is the place for gloves. The island of Delos 
has more beautiful stoles than any of the others, 
and Delphi, tourist centre though it is, is still the 
best place for richly coloured rugs. Buy chocolates 
in Brussels, the best in the world. In Czechoslo- 
vakia go for local glass, East German porcelain 
and Victorian jewellery. Frankfurt produces more 
beautiful silver and mother of pearl cufflinks than 
ever seem to be exported here, and the airport 
will give you Steiff bear puppets, a sure-fire winner. 

Maybe this doesn’t need saying, but in France 
and Switzerland particularly, go to the Wool- 
worth-like chains—the Prisunic, Monoprix and so 
on—for excellent cheap kitchen equipment. At 
the other end of the scale, go to Ravenna and buy 
mosaics—copies of the ancient masters—from 
£30, they are superb. 


* * * 


The Israel tourist services have a hard time 
working against the popular image of the place as 
something that is all oranges, communal labour 
and women in boiler suits carrying guns. But grad- 
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ually they are getting the idea across that Israel is 
Mediterranean, that many of their hotels are first- 
class, and that no one will button-hole you on the 
beaches to talk about the Arab problem. 

Just outside Tel Aviv, at Herzlia, there are new 
establishments which are de luxe according to the 
strictest standards: chief among them are the 
Accadia and the Sharon, where room and full 
board can be had from about £3 10s. a day. 
Herzlia is a lively, sunny bathing resort—for those 
who like lively, sunny bathing resorts—and linked 
to Tel Aviv by frequent hotel bus and car services. 
Air fare to Tel Aviv is £141 15s. return, flying 
time eight and a half hours. 


* * * 


There are a few simple rules for people going 
to Italy for the first time, which even quite 
seasoned travellers sometimes have not grasped. 
The Italians eat spaghetti (or other forms of pasta) 
the way we drink sherry: as an aperitif. Where 
we drink to stimulate appetite—to enjoy the 
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meal—they eat pasta to get appetite down to 
manageable proportions—to enjoy the meal. It is 
unwise to try to follow their example. By rail, 
treat the class of train called Rapido with sus- 
picion. You have to pay extra to use it, but as 
often as not you will find yourself—even if you 
travel firs-—on an uncomfortable seat with your 
knees jammed up against those of the passenger in 
the seat opposite. The Direttissimo is usually more 
comfortable and not much slower. Accelerato 
should be taken to imply nothing more than that 
the train is not moving backwards. 


* * * 


A word of warning about coming home with 
a wine bottle clanking in every pocket. One bottle 
of wine gets in duty free, two bottles you are 
charged 4s. 7d. on one of them but not on the 
other (so there is no sense in bringing something 
back just because it is cheap). But if you bring half 
a dozen, they will charge you on them all, includ- 
ing the first one. 

» * * 

‘August for the people and their favourite 
islands .. .. and August 25 to September !1 
for the Olympics at Rome is the holiday plan of 
the year. The Club Méditerranée has brought off 
this surprising and exciting late summer double 
by reserving a block of seats for its members 
in the stadium and by acquiring a Roman centre, 
Coubertin, on a wooded estate, whence the gentils 
membres (as the club refers to everybody) will be 
ferried to the games by special buses. 

Precise information is late, but the Club are 
going to provide a three-week holiday which will 
combine a visit to the Olympic Games with a spell 
at one of the Club’s villages, of which there are 
four within a reasonable journey of Rome—Elba, 
Santa Giulia (Corsica), Palinuro (south of Naples), 
and Caprera (an island in the Straits of Bonifacio), 
There is also a small installation on Capri. 

At all these places accommodation is in 
Polynesian-style huts (called cases) and tents. 
Food is French and plentiful, wine free. If any of 
this appeals, ring WEStern 1517, or write to Travel 
Counsellors (139 Kensington High Street, W8). 
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accommodation in comfortable hotels, many first-class. 


and three days in Bergen. By Viscount to Stavanger 


INGS LIMITED 





You CAN afford holidays by air 
Fly wttte 
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Our fully-inclusive tours during the summer of 1960 are by weekend day flights from London, giving a full fortnight abroad with 


MAJORCA. We have chosen two first-class hotels—the Terreno Campomar near Palma, and the newly-built 

et a aoa a th near romantic Formentor. By Viscount to Palma. From a ose ven 
AIN OACH. Toulouse is the starting point of an interesting 14-day tour visiting Carcas- 

sonne,-the Costa Brava, Barcelona, Madrid, Avila, Salamanca, San Sebastian and Lenedee. Air travel to Toulouse 49 gns. 

ITALIAN RIVIERA. Choose a fortnight at one of three colourful resorts on this beautiful coast, at Laigueglia, 40 

Rapallo, or Viareggio. With air travel to Nice, Pisa, etc. From ae ont mn es é0e sos oe gns. 

COSTA BLANCA. Benidorm, between Valencia and Alicante, is the loveliest resort along this sunny coast and for 

a fortnight’s holiday we offer the choice of two good hotels with air travel to Saragossa or Valencia. From - 

NORWAY. From Stavanger, you take the “Discovery Route” through magnificent mountain scenery to 

Seljestad, to begin a fortnight’s holiday. Several days will be spent at Strandebarm on the lovely Hardangerfjord, 56 ns 

. . 


_ There are also WINGS air holidays to the Costa Brava, the Tyrol, the Adriatic Co “at, Tunisia, and many other places. 
Prices are as low as 35 guineas for a fortnight, including air travel. 


Write or telephone for our 44 page full-illustrated programme 


48 (J9), Park Road, Baker Street, London, N.W.| 


44 gns, 


4l gns. 


AMBassador 100! 














Attic Attitudes 


By SIMON HODGSON 


THERE are three things about 
Greece today which curdle en- 
thusiasm at the very start. The 
food is universally disgusting. 
In terms of value for money 
Greece, since the most recent 
revaluation of the drachma, is 
quite expensive, especially on 
the tourist routes, when compared with Italy or 
Spain. The small Greek official has no parallel, 
in my experience, for surly, officious, Oriental 
sluttishness. 

There are many misconceptions about Hellenic 
travel. It is not necessary to go everywhere by 
mule and the inhabitants are not a jolly crowd of 
rough peasants, aware of a glorious past, and 
quoting snatches of Byron to the ever-welcome 
Englishman. The Greeks are a reserved and sober 
people pursuing with indescribable, because it 
is unconscious, dignity lives of appalling priva- 
tion and poverty. They do not wear their hearts 
on their sleeves, and the mass of modern Hellenic 
travel literature has a deadly sameness at its 
most misleading level. Conversations such as: ‘As 
my friend Tzimmy said, “Poor King Paul wanted 
to be neutral in the Kaiser’s war . . .”’ or: “Well 
Kyrie, I have a friend who made love with a 
goat and in two months he had gone green’ can 
be had only with the most verbose or most 
naive of Greek bores. More importantly, Greece 
is a young country less aware of its classical 
origins, or of its place at the exact centre of 
romantic liberal politics, than of its painful 
struggle to modernity since the war. Athens is 
a boom town, as expensive, as ugly and as brash. 
The tarmac ends, but in the rubble street is a 
gleaming new block of flats, and parked in front 
is a vast American car, unsuited to anything but 
the ostentatious mood. The poorer the person the 
tidier the clothes, the less successful the driver 
the bigger the taxi. 

But the people remain basically the same, less 
curious now about foreigners (sometimes in 
Athens downright surly and bored), never in the 
wrong, never to be commanded, never servile, 
thank God; totally umaware of the con- 
templations their land proposes to their visitors’ 
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minds, never reflecting, never silent, never still. 
The Greek has to have a cause; it is a funda- 
mental need for ‘him to be furious about some- 
thing. It is less liberty, for instance, that the 
Greeks are interested in; it is the necessity for 
pricks to kick against. 

The depth of the affection in which the English 
were once held is still vividly reflected in a Greek 
friend’s sigh of relief as he said: “Thank good- 
ness it was all over before you came back.’ Above 
all it is the Italians, whom they beat, that they 
despise; but it is the Germans whom they don’t 
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black soup: in fact, a Peloponnesian hen. We had 
been over-cautious; there at the end of eastern- 
facing Greece, beside’ the Ionian, we ate a 
delicious lunch of fried miracle fish (whitebait, 
sprats?) from which we dried the feetid oil by 
shaking them in a newspaper. 

The lovely plain of Megalopolis, the incredible 
fortress of Karytaena, the gorge of Alpheius and 
the lonely grandeur of Bassae, should be visited 
with the appallingly inadequate Guide Bleu in 
one hand (they recommend an hotel in Andrit- 
saena, where the accommodation is now the 





‘It’s not as though they were drunk or anything. 


forget, for they violated the individual inde- 
pendence, the blessed truculence of the Greeks. 

Travel in Greece is still an adventure. There is 
a celebratory mood for all arrivals and departures. 
The steamer wireless is turned up even louder 
to enter or leave an island port, and we were seen 
off in Pylos for a drive of fifteen kilometres to the 
huge Venetian enceinte of Methoni by a crowd’s 
advice and the attentions of three rival garages. 
The picnic we had taken was interesting too. What 
of the cucumbers ordered in quite comprehensible 
Greek? Or the cold meat? Two saucepans con- 
tained courgettes in the dreadful Messenian oil 
and a Belsen crow, which had run and flown 
wild for years on the stony slopes above the 
town; Or some very strange and unlooked-for 
survival, a descendant of Attic game; or perhaps, 


but it is dreadful to contemplate, descended from - 


some bird which the Spartans brewed with their 
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dirtiest in Greece, which was demolished in 1938), 
and the lovely, scholarly, testily accurate work by 
Mr. Robert Liddell firmly in the _ other. 
Lack of an alternative throws one back on the 
horrible guide outside the Morea; for instance, 
Hosios Loukas gets two lines, while the measure- 
ments in millimetres are supplied for the top step 
(vanished) of the platform (unidentifiable) of an 
altar (violated and likewise vanished) in an in- 
accessible temple to which the directions as to 
means of access, distance from the nearest town, 
and availability of transport are all hopelessly 
misleading if not downright wrong. Only once 
does their inadequacy reward the maddened 
traveller, where they approve the new road up 
to Bassae. We found the temple at its best, in the 
late afternoon sun, crouched on its high lime- 
stone platform. It is, with Delphi, one of the two 
most remarkable mountain sites in Greece, and its 
stumpy columns, of exactly the same colour and 
material as the tumbled mountain, reveal the 
architecture of the landscape, more than the 
landscape enhances the architecture of the temple. 
And the view is enormous and dramatic. 

Indeed most ancient sites, through the gift for 
landscape of their builders, are more marvellous 
as places than as architecture if one is not an 
archeologist. Delos, two or three houses and the 
lions apart, is like a mass of broken dog-biscuit. 
But the morning view across the rings of reefs 
and islands, tiger-striped across the indigo sea, the 
evening view to Mykonos and Tinos, are unfor- 
gettable. That’s the place to end a Greek journey, 
where the light is of a quality which can be 
described neither in words nor in paint; the island 
of quails once, the floating island that Zeus 
moored to give sanctuary to Leto, where Leto 
bore Apollo, and where Apollo. still rules, the 
God of light. 
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Le Weekend 


By HAROLD CHAMPION 


Ever since that day in 1939 
when, all of a sudden, passenger 
aircraft stopped flying from 
Croydon to Le Bourget, auster- 
ity-ridden British Islanders have 
grumbled about their inability, 
in Ernest Bevin’s phrase, to go 
wherever the hell they like. 
Well, what’s stopping them now? The simple 
answer is—money. Of course it’s possible to get 
as much foreign currency, from French francs to 
American dollars and Venezuelan bolivares, as 
one’s bank account will stand. And of course air- 
craft of a speed and capacity undreamed of by 
old Croydon bring places as distant as Istanbul 
and Nassau within the limits of a long weekend. 
But the hard fact remains that it costs something 
like £300 to get to the Bahamas and back, and 
even a weekend spent strolling along the Prom- 
enade des Anglais will set you back just over £40 
in fare alone. 

So it seems that for most of us a weekend 
abroad is limited to near-at-hand places—the 
Belgian, French and Dutch coasts, for instance, 
or, stretching the expense a little, to Germany. 
Not that there’s much hardship in that; it makes a 
nice change to take your Sunday morning aperitif 
in a bright café instead of the ‘local’ and continen- 
tals, after all, do begin at Calais. 

For £11 14s. Sabena, the Belgian national air- 
line, will take you from Southend to Ostend and 
back. One-way flying time is fifty-five minutes and 
the fare includes transport from London to South- 
end. Along the Belgian coast a good hotel need 
cost no more than £2 10s. per day inclusive. Even 
at the Memlinc Palace, at Knokke-le Zoute, one 
of Europe’s finest establishments, complete pen- 
sion can be had from around 400 francs to 600 
francs per day which, as the Belgian franc is 
about 140 francs to the £, is not bad. What you 
get for the money is superb cuisine, the use of a 
fine golf course, tennis, bathing and a casino. 

The British independent airline Air Charter— 
‘The Channel Air Bridge’—also flies from South- 
end to Belgium. They offer three nights at Middel- 
kerke, near Ostend, for eleven guineas. That 
includes return fare, accommodation at any one 
of four hotels and meals at the Casino. The same 
company arranges a two-night stay at the Hague 
or breezy Scheveningen, inclusive of return fare, 
accommodation and meals, for £13 13s. 

Paris at any time of year is an obvious 
weekend city. But it’s expensive. Calais is not so 
far and costs much less; if it is not scenically the 
most attractive of European resorts it provides, 
none the less, a complete change from an English 
weekend. The Burghers of Calais, realising that 
good money can be made from tourism, are 
rapidly improving the holiday amenities of their 
town. Hotels are new and comfortable; food, 
especially seafood, is absolutely first class. ‘The 
Channel Air Bridge’ charges £8 10s. for two nights 
and pension at the Meurice (a very good hotel) 
and the return fare. Simpler accommodation 
can be had at the Sole Meuniére, where last Sep- 
tember my bill (for two people) for one night, a 
lavish dinner, including, of course, aperitifs, wines 
and liqueurs, and breakfast, totalled less than £5. 
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What Calais is rapidly learning about tourist 
profits Le Touquet knew long ago: Silver City 
Airways fly there from Lydd, Kent, in twenty 
minutes. Deauville is another gay place with a 
long tradition of pleasing holidaymakers. Silver 
City “y there, too—from Hurn, near Bourne- 
mouth, in forty-five minutes. 

Germany is easy to reach but distance naturally 
enough pushes up the cost of travel. For a long 
weekend of varied interest and quiet relaxation I] 
would choose Baden-Baden, one of the few Ger- 
man spas that have not fallen on somewhat poor 
times. The Season opens at Easter. Thereafter a 
full programme of concerts, opera, gala balls, 
thés dansants and so on is provided at the elegant 
nineteenth-century Kurhaus. Baccarat and 
roulette are played all the year round in the 
casino. There is an eighteen-hole golf course just 
outside the town; therapeutic waters—there were 
baths here in Roman days—can be sloshed inside 





or out. And near by is the Black Forest, the very 
heart of which can be reached in about half an 
hour by coach from the centre of the town. The 
air fare to Frankfurt from London is £28 16s. 
tourist return (£29 14s. from Manchester). British 
European Airways can arrange for a self-drive car 
to meet you at the airport. 

Reliable cars cost from 35s. to 50s. per day, and 
the Black Forest is a delightful area for picnics, 
drives and walks. Small restaurants abound with- 
out petty ideas about times of meals. One of the 
finest hotels in Baden-Baden—indeed, in the whole 
of Europe—is Brenner’s Park, where the rate 
begins at DM 45 (the Mark is around 11.74 to 
the £). Much less expensive, but ideal for golfers 
and fishermen, is the Waldhotel der Selighof. 
Dozens of small hotels—gasthduser—and board- 
ing houses—fremdenheimer—provide — simple, 
adequate accommodation and typical German 
meals at little more than the equivalent of £1 per 
day. Some charge even less. I know of no 
pleasanter way of passing a summer Sunday morn- 
ing than to stroll in the Baden-Baden Kurhaus 
gardens listening to the orchestra and observing 
the passing scene, or taking a glass of good Ger- 
man beer at a table in the sun. 
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Blenkinsop Abroad 
By ROLAND HUNTFORD 


WuiLe in Norway some years 
ago, I had to meet a friend at 
Bergen on the boat from 
England. Watching the passen- 
gers disembarking, I remarked 
upon certain pale and tweedy 
figures gingerly treading the 
gangway. It was the first time 
I had ever noticed the English. 

This awareness of one’s own countrymen is an 
important element of living in a foreign country, 
and Norway is an excellent background against 
which to begin considering the English abroad. 
A country exclusively of infinite tints of grey, 
it makes the quietest colours stand out. The 
character of the most nondescript newcomer be- 
comes plain and the visitor seems not so much an 
individual but the product of his nation. 

‘You have the feeling,’ said a Norwegian lady 
of my acquaintance, ‘that if you patted an 
Englishman on the back, it would be like beating 
an old mattress; you would raise an awful cloud 
of dust.’ Certainly those who visit Norway each 
year can produce a regal collection of old, worn 
tweed jackets especially brought out for the 
occasion. They are the last, lingering descendants 
of the great peripatetic Victorian eccentrics; of 
Slingsby who opened up the Jotunheimen moun- 





tains and was one of the first to discover ski-ing, 
of the aristocrats who founded the sport of 
salmon fishing and of the anonymous lady whose 
walking tours through Western Norway were 
marked by teapots she presented to every inn 
where she stayed, together with printed cards 
giving instructions (in Norwegian) for the correct 
preparation of tea. Their descendants are simpler 
people from all walks of life, and they put on 
their old clothes because they feel comfortable 
in them and in the knowledge that the surest way 
not to relax is to dress up in special holiday 
clothes—as anyone who has seen the French 
engaged in /e camping will confirm. 

The great English eccentric has, however, 
almost entirely disappeared. So has the classic 
superiority of another age, and the most striking 
feature of the average English tourist of today 
is his ordinariness, which could be construed as 
yet another expression of our decline from th: 
status of a first-class Power. We shalk, however, 
be able to pride ourselves for some time to come 
that our influence as tourists has been pervasive 
and long-lasting. This summer, one Sunday in 
July, I took the paddle-boat from my present 
home in Geneva along the lake to Montreux. The 
name of the vessel was ‘La Suisse’; it was full of 
elderly Londoners baring themselves shamelessly 
to the sun. By the time I got off, the foredeck 
resembled a fishing smack after a reasonable haul 
of lobster. Walking along the lake front, | 
entered the terrace of one of the larger Montreux 
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hotels and asked for a cheese sandwich. A casual 
waitress informed me that I could not have one; 
it was after two o’clock; lunch was finished and 
teas were not yet being served. After suitable 
cajoling she disappeared in the direction of the 
kitchen and returned—bearing an exact replica 
of a British Railways sandwich. 

Not all the English imprint their country on 
the surroundings like this; probably many more 
‘go native,’ and this may take many forms. 
Amongst the younger ladies, it might be that 
of baring themselves in what they conceive to be 
an exciting continental manner; or perhaps ‘n 
English couples attempting some continental 
dances which involve snaky things with the hips. 
This can have unfortunate consequences, as, for 
example, the three-piece band in a Swiss winter 
sports resort lugubriously chanting ‘ein zwzi 
drei, ein zwei drei...’ in time to the music. 
But, above all, ‘going native’ involves language. 

The English are alleged in the past never to 
have attempted a word of a foreign language 
if they could possibly help it, and to have ob- 
tained their wants by speaking English very 
loudly. But the pendulum has swung with a ven- 
geance. Many a Swiss waitress or shop assistant, 
with a year in London behind her, is daily driven 
to her wits’ end by English customers who insist 
upon showing off a smattering of almost unin- 
telligible French. 

When one views so many of the present-day 
English tourists, one cannot avoid the impression 
as one sees them, slightly ill-at-ease and scruffy 
in outfits obviously newly off the peg from 
London, that an awful number have been adver- 
tised into something which, left to themselves, 
they would never consider. 

At least, that is how it all seems when one 
lives abroad. I need hardly say that I am com- 
pletely adapted to continental life myself—though 
I don’t know what my friends and relations 
think of me when I return to England. 


The Wheel Spins 


By ST. JOHN DONN-BYRNE 


ANYONE can go into a casino 
on showing satisfactory papers, 
provided he is over twenty-one, 
not wearing services uniform, 
not manifestly drunk and/or 
likely to cause a disturbance, 
But casinos defensively main- 
tain a very stiff-shirted front 
to the world and many a tourist would be glad 
to know how to make a smooth and unem- 
barrassed entrance, and how to get out without 
losing that Hawaiian-patterned shirt that the 
management would really prefer he didn’t wear. 

Although the most famous French casinos may 
be at- Nice, Cannes, Deauville, Le Touquet and 
suchlike fleshpots, the biggest national money- 
maker is Enghien, a matter of seven miles from 
Paris. Only the baccarat-type serious gambler 
tends to go and no one laughs much. The tourist 
who has not time to see past the superficial con- 
fusions of the baccarat table would certainly do 
best to stick to one of those games which are by- 
products of that interesting invention the 
wheel. The least of these is boule, a version of 
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roulette. This is a game for all, the stakes are 
low and the gains likewise and it leads in nicely 
to roulette itself. 

At the bigger casinos the roulette table can 
start with a float of fifteen million francs, old. 
if that is won, the bank is ‘sautée,’ or broken, and 
that particular table goes out of action. A black 
cloth is brought and put over it and it is not 
used until the next day. The sight of this funereal 
ceremony bucks up the gamblers no end. 

Casino money turnover has gone up by nearly 
one-third in the last four years, and the French 
authorities’ attitude to this windfall is rather that 
of the parents of a profitable child prodigy. They 
are happy, but disquieted. So casino operations 


‘ have become circumscribed with regulations 


from top to bottom. The law says that a casino 
must provide entertainment, restaurant facilities 
and a gambling room and that each part is equal 
to the whole. In fact, you often eat well and fairly 
cheaply at a casino restaurant which is just coast- 
ing along on the gains of the gambling. 

Meanwhile, in the salle de jeu, the gambling 
goes on, the law checking on the proprietor, the 
proprietor checking on the commissaires, these 
commissaires sitting on high stools checking the 
public and the activities of the croupiers who, 
dead-pan in any flap, handle the actual gamblers. 
Casinos will go to almost any length to avoid a 
scandal and, once black-listed, your gambling 
days are practically reduced to football pools. 

Just now the casino world is facing problems 
of adjustment to the new franc. In some places 
the croupiers have stayed on until dawn in the 
gambling rooms, the tables all shrouded, prac- 
tising the new patter which will be needed. They 
like the change; but not so the proprietors, even 
though they have been given a generous year in 
which to replace their funds of chips, all of which 
are (understandably) produced under strictest 
security arrangements. Monte Carlo came out 
with new chips even before the deadline, but 
jumped its minimum from 200 francs, old, to 
five francs, new—the first rise since 1914. Mean- 
while, other casinos are committed to putting 
commas on their chips before the last two noughts 
as a temporary measure. By next tourist season 
there will be almost certainly a rise in the price 
of gambling, but the actual seasonal opening days 
have been much increased and actual daily open- 
ing hours have lengthened. 

Finally, I would pass on the following pieces 
of advice which come from what the French 
call une source digne de foi. 

When you want to enter a casino, be sure you 
have your passport and that your wife has hers. 
And do not resent the questions you are asked 
or the money you must pay. It is all laid down 
by law. If, thereafter, you take out a fourteen- 
day pass, see that you are well noted by the 
man at the door of the salle de jeu itself. He will 
then remember you, for these people have 
astonishing memories, and probably not ask 
you for your pass again. 

Some casinos specify that men must be 
in bona-fide trousers, but nowadays on sunny 
Riviera afternoons almost anything will go. In 
the evening the punter would do better to dress 
at least with decorum, if only to feel at ease. 

Only turn half of the money you are prepared 
to lose into chips at first. You can go back and 
change the rest later, but it will give you a chance 


to think, even if you go ahead anyway. 

In playing roulette, remember that the 
croupier expects a tip now and then when you 
have had a win. If your number comes up a’ 
thirty-five to one, push him over the stake, which 
will disappear into a slot. 

Remember that you can tip the staff with 
chips, buy drinks at the bar with them and even 
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pay your hotel bill. The local casino chips are 
practically as good as currency in the town itself. 

Place your chips on the table through the 
croupier. It saves arguments if someone claims 
that they are his . . . or usually hers. That happens 
and can ruin your evening. And try to learn the 
French phrases for the betting. It makes for more 
sympathy, whatever happens to you. 


Sweet Smell of Success 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Ir looked like a mortuary, and 
in a sense it was. Under cold 
blue fluorescent lights, on bare 
plastic tables, men in white 
coats searchingly examined all 
that was left of the deceased. 
In life, he had been a bad- 
tempered weasel with a ten- 
dency to kill for killing’s sake and a fearful smell; 
in death, the stink remained, but it was the stink 
of riches: mink. 

Clutching the PRO’s handkerchief to my 
assaulted nose, I was shown floor by floor over 
Beaver House—not where they print the Daily 
Express, but the headquarters of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which, in spite of the fact that 
many of its trapping stations are replaced by 
supermarkets, is still one of the biggest clearing 
houses for furs in the world. These furs, carefully 
graded, hang in bunches on what appear to be 
coat-racks: one ‘sample bundle of thirty or so re- 
presenting a ‘lot’ of hundreds of skins, fetching 
perhaps several pounds a skin. Some of them 
look like furs actually and some, turned inside 
out, look like nothing on earth, but it is all one 
to the furriers; they can tell the quality of a pelt 
just by feeling the fur at the rump end. They are 
professionally inscrutable and serious men; but 
they keep their hats on with their white overalls, 
and manage in that clinical setting to look like 
Laurel and Hardy playing hospitals. 

We went down through layers of different 
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smells. Next floor down was Persian lambs; the 
great dark crackly skins were being leafed over 
like children’s scrapbooks. They come from 
almost everywhere but Persia, apparently, and 
a great many from South-West Africa; in spite 
of this, the rumour that they are from their 
mothers’ wombs untimely ripped should be dis- 
counted: it would be a great waste of sheep, 
and the ones that are stillborn are more often 
than not no good. 

Down in the basement, it looked like a gladia- 
tor’s locker-room, leopard skins heaped casually 
on trolleys—and the smell became indefinably 
coach-hide. Down here there was not much in- 
specting going on and I got a chance to talk 
to a man who had been in the trade since soon 
after the war. “Takes years to be able to grade 
the skins,” he said. “The buyers rely on what we 
say—they’ll look at one bundle and if we say 
the rest of the lot’s the same, they'll believe us. 
Only with mink you look at every one.’ Men in 
the lower reaches of the trade, it seems, never 
let their wives wear fur. ‘My wife bought one. 
She thought it was lovely, I couldn't stand look- 
ing at it. | made her,’ he said with quiet malice, 
‘give it to her mother.’ 

The furriers come and inspect the furs where 
they hang; the actual auction takes place on a 
different day in a: different place. In Beaver Hail, 
to be precise, which looks like a sort of Methodist 
lecture room, there are eight men on the rostrum 
and unnumbered sepia photographs of caribou 
picking their way sombrely across rocks. There 
is not a fur in sight. The audience is a sea of 
waving heads, all turning to see how everybody 
else is bidding: not usually with much success, 
as the trick is to catch the auctioneer’s eye and 
blink or squint, rather than actually to raise the 
hand in the air. It is quite safe to wave at a friend 
in the sidelines, but a twitch of the eyelids at thé 
auctioneer may be fatal. 

‘Fur’s an extremely nervous trade,’ said the 
furrier next to. me. ‘It reacts like the Stock Ex- 
change; people buy and sell it again specula- 
tively.” Furriers are. not’ dreamy couturiers 
intoxicated by lush fabrics,. but very sharp 
operators indeed: when 4 asked this man what 
characteristics he would regard as typical of 
furriers, he said, ‘So few of them originate in the 
country where they operate.’ Or, as an official of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company put it, ‘They can’t 
speak a word of English, but if you say “forty- 
two” when you mean “forty-four” they'll say “I'll 
have it.’ Political boundaries infrequently affect 
them. ‘I was buying furs in Leningrad during 
the Berlin airlift, one of them said casually— 
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and raw furs cross national frontiers duty- 
free. 

The big changes in the fur trade in recent 
years have been the decline of the long-haired 
‘barmaid’s’ furs—which are now coming back 
into fashion again; and the move away from 
cheaper furs. Before the war, it was a big thing 
for a woman to own a fur coat, even a bad one 
—hence all those rather weak Punch jokes in 
which fishwives haggled about ‘me furs’-—nowa- 
days only a fairly good coat rates as a status 
symbol, and the emphasis has shifted to house- 
hold equipment for lower-income rackets. 

I had an American friend who used to sing 

On top of Old Smokey 

All covered with furr 

Just on account of 

It’s that time of the yurr. 
But, in fact, Americans rarely wear fur to keep 
warm. ‘They go from heated houses to heated 
cars to heated shops,’ said one furrier, ‘and they 
just about manage to put up with its being so 
hot for the sake of its being mink.’ Mink 
nowadays is more bred than alive: the vast 
majority’ of skins, and all of the coloured ones, 
are farmed, not trapped. Chinchilla, too, are 
farmed: eleven chinchilla were imported into 
America in 1923 and it is from the tiny loins of 
these pioneers that all subsequent captive chin- 
‘ chilla spring. But whereas mink, because it got 
where it is for its real qualities of beauty and 
durability, is useful for trimmings and linings 
even when not first-class, only top-quality chin- 
chilla is valuable—and plenty of householders 
tyho have paid £250 for inferior chircillas have 
been sadly disappointed in their uneconomic pets. 

The ‘trimmings trade’ (which these days in- 
cludes, I suppose, fur-lined. potties and mink 
ear-rings) has always been immensely important 
to furriers. Old pictures show fur cuffs, fur 
collars, fur hats, fur muffs, fur ties, fur edging 
and, of course, a vast amount of fur lining. (it 
wasn’t until less than a hundred years ago that 
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women began to wear fur with the hairy side out- 
side.) Charlemagne used to take his courtiers 
out in the rain and laugh his head off when their 
expensive pelts spoiled and his cheap sheepskins 
didn’t. Friars often wore an unostentatious fur 
undergarment beneath the simple cotton cope. The 
Middle Ages used to have laws about what rank 
could wear what fur (the villeins’ wives having 
to put up with the hairs that fell from the rich 
woman’s sable), and in Scotland they worked out 
what you could wear on weekdays and what on 
the Sabbath. Catherine the Great, visited by Vol- 
taire, wrapped the chilly old cynic in fabulous 
furs for the homeward journey; and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company itself started because Rupert of 
the Rhine wanted bigger and better beaver hats 
and was prepared to finance a Frenchman to go 
and get them for him. The beaver hats he wanted, 
strangely, were the wavy-brimmed cavalier 
hats. 

It is odd to realise how little, at any time, fur 
—prized for its glorious softness—has ever been 
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worn next the skin: even the fur nightgown of 
Tudor times was a fur dressing-gown and’ worn 
over something else. Except for the occasional 
touch of a fur-lined cape on a bare shoulder, only 
those who liked to sin with Elinor Glyn on a 
tiger skin (and did not prefer with her to err ua 
some other fur—who did write that?) ever really 
got the benefit of its softness. 

French army Officers, it is true, were once given 
to carrying fur muffs—it’s a pity they don’t still, 
in some ways. But men have given fur up. 
Foreign correspondents occasionally get bought 
second-hand mink-lined overcoats by their papers; 
millionaires still risk the occasional astrakhan 


collar; Macmillan contributed a fur hat to the: 


cause of peace: they. are exceptions. 

Maybe women and mink have a _ natural 
affinity. ‘Say “dear little thing” to a mink,’ said 
a dealer, ‘and you’ve lost your finger.’ Say ‘dear 
little thing’ to a woman and you've lost 
your mink: I just wish it was me that had 
found it. 


Spudniks 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Even potatoes reflect the 
English obsession with royalty. 
King Edwards were launched 
in 1902 in honour of the new 
King, and Majestics were pro- 
duced nine years later to mark 
the accession of George V. In 
the intervening fifty years many 
better potatoes have been discovered by the 
growers, but the news has not spread to the re- 
tailers or the public. If you want a really good 
potato you have to cross the Channel; unless, of 
course, we have a potato shortage; when the 








powers that be will permit the superior continental 
potato to come to us. 

Even early in the season our maincrop potatoes 
tend to be floury, particularly the pink-skinned 
varieties (King Edwards in the south and Kerrs 
Pinks in the north). This is an advantage for 
baked, roast or mashed potatoes, but potatoes 
sauté, chipped, soufflé or made into a salad, re- 
quire a firm and waxy texture. If either of our 
‘old faithfuls’ could be called firm and waxy it 


would be the white Majestic (or Golden Wonder’ 


north of the border), but as each month of the 
winter passes this quality becomes less noticeable. 
If you have a greengrocer who bothers to dis- 
tinguish one maincrop potato from another (and 


- most of us haven’t—one bin for old and another 


for new is the usual routine), ask him for Lincoln- 
shire Whites. This is the most close-textured 
potato available at the moment, and the small ones 
are firmer than the large. 

Most growers who cultivate such wonders as the 


Dutch Bintje or the German Kipfler sell them as 


seed potatoes for people who grow their own crop. 
Eating seed potatoes is supposed to be the ultimate 
sign of agricultural fecklessness; but if you are 
urban enough not to mind, the delicious Kipfler 
(small and yellow-fleshed) can be bought from 
Bunyard, of Maidstone, Kent (Maidstone 2204), 
at 2s. a pound. They are available rarely at Jack- 
sons and Harrods. If retailers and public were 
less conservative it would not be necessary to 
write to growers or resort to eating seed potatoes. 
Unfortunately most people regard the potato 
merely as a filler, a sort of bland background to 
meat and gravy, and not as a delicacy in its own 
right worth a little money and trouble. 
Prepackaged old potatoes are usually worth the 
small extra cost: they are mostly selected for 
quality and size and the excess mud has been 
brushed off; so the price per pound does not in- 
clude several ounces of dirty earth. But the 
dusty potatoes are always a better buy than those 
with the shining morning faces which show they 
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fave been washed in water. Once a potato has 
been wet it will not keep for more than a few 
days without turning green. Light eventually 
has the same effect, and potatoes bought in quan- 
tity should be kept in the dark. 

the long. dry summer has had a peculiar effect 
on the maincrop potatoes this year. Like teen- 
agers, they are mature and dry on the outside and 
jmmature in the centre. If boiled fast in the 
ordinary way, the exterior will disintegrate before 
the hard tump in the middle is cooked. The Potato 
Marketing Board have two suggestions for getting 
the best from this year’s crop. Put the peeled 
potatoes into a pan with a tightly fitting lid and 
for each pound allow 4 cup of water and | oz. 
butter. Season and simmer very gently. The size 
of the potatoes will determine the cooking time, 
usually half to three-quarters of an hour. Alter- 
natively, half submerge the potatoes in cold salted 
water, bring them very slowly to the boil in a 
covered pan. and let them simmer peacefully until 
they are nearly cooked, but the outside is still firm. 
Then drain off nearly all the liquid, leaving just 
enough to prevent them from burning. Replace 
the lid and finish the cooking. For flavour the 
first method is best and could be used with advan- 
tage at any time, but it does take longer. 


* ae - 


A colleague writes: What is the public relations 
department of a big store for? The other day ! 
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called at Selfridges’ wine department to ask for a 
copy of their list. The man behind the counter 
said, rudely, ‘I haven't got a list." No apology, no 
offer to get or to send one. 

Angered by his brusqueness, and still wanting 
that list, | telephoned Selfridges’ public relations 
department from my office. After a good deal of 
delay, the girl at the switchboard said that there 
was no reply: ‘they must be round the store.’ ] 
observed that it seemed poor public relations to 
have nobody, in that-of all departments, to answer 
the telephone: it was her opinion, on the other 
hand, that they.had something better to do. In 
that case, | said, she had better put me through 
to the general manager. He was engaged. The 
assistant general manager, then. He was engaged, 
too—they shared the same line. I offered to wait, 
and eventually was put through to their secretary, 
who said that they, too, were ‘round the store.’ 

It still seems curious to me that heads of stores 
or of departments who are exalted enough to have 
deputies or assistants should take those deputies 
with them when they leave the point at which they 
can be reached by the public (which they are 
there, presumably, to serve). I still haven't got my 
list from the wine department: and this is the best 
way I can think of to advise the public relations 
department and the general manager of Selfridges 
that something ought to be done about Selfridges” 
public relations and general management. 


Wine of the Week 


I've just begun drinking the 

damson gin we made when 

damsons were. in season last 

September. We bought four 

pounds of sound, ripe dam- 

sons, wiped them well, cut 

each one round its middle, and 

divided them between enough Kilner jars to hold 
three bottles of London (i.e. dry) gin, with a quar- 
ter of a pound of caster sugar to each pound of 
damsons. For three monihs we shook the jars 
every day, or stirred the contents with a wooden 
spoon, and we have now strained and bottled the 
resultant liqueur—a dry but fruity after-dinner 
drink, not in the least syrupy or cloying, as so 
many commercial liqueurs are, yet with a strong 
flavour of damsons and a most beautiful colour. 
You can do the same sort of thing with black- 
currants (though they are more of a bother to 
prepare); with sloes; with orange peel (which is 
ready in a fortnight); and with morello cherries; 
and you can steep your fruit in gin, brandy (not 
necessarity the finest cognac), or whisky. One of 
the best liqueurs of the kind we ever made was 
cherry whisky, but damsons are easier to come by, 
and longer in season than morello cherries, and 
] think they give a richer and more distinctive 
flavour. CYRIL RAY 





APPOINIMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
DIRECTORSHIP OF EXNTRA-MURAL 
STUDIES 


VACANT BBC requires Production Assistant, 
Outside Broadcasts in Manchester. Production 
Assistants contribute to the content, treatment 
and production of Outside Broadeasts and are 
responsible for liaisen with Servicing Depart- 
ments and co-ordination of preduction teams. 


Television 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA, 
SHIP IN HISTORY. Applications are invited for 
the above-mentioned post from candidates with 
interests in the fields of European, Australian or 
Pacific History. The salary scales for Lecturers 
are: Gr. U1, £41,450 x 60-——-41,630; Gr. 1, £41,630 





LECTURE- 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 7$°% on sums 





Applications are invited for the above-men- 
tioned post. The incumbent wil) be ex officio a 
member of the Senate. Applicants should have a 
British Universmy degree and caperience in 
eitra-mura!l tutoring and organisation. 

The annua! salary (superannuabie) will be 
determined according to the qualifications and 
experience of the selected candidate : 

Gither fa) £3.250 for a man or £2,450 for a 
womas. toxether with a superannuable ex- 
Patriation alliewance of £350 a year if 
applicabiec, 

or 4b) £2,000 = £7£—£2,300 for a man, or 
£1,500 «x #£00—£1.740 tor a woman, tw- 
gether with a superannuable expatriation 
@iowance of £250 a year if applicabie. 

The equivalent of income tax in the Colony 
is comparatively tow. 

First-class “passages ate provided for ex- 
Patriate staff and their families on first appoint- 
mént.and leaves. A furnished flat or house is 
previded at a reasonabie rental. 

Forther particulars and information as to the 
metho? of application may be obtained trom 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commoen*calth. 36 Gordon Square, 
Lemion, W.C.). 

Appiications clese. in Hong Kong and Lon- 


"dee, « op Sth February, 1960. 


UNIVERSIT? OF OTAGO, Dunedin, New 


-Zéiland. SENIOR LECTURER or LECTURER 


IN EDUCATION. Applications are inviied for 
above-mentione@? position. Salary ranges: 
Sehior Lecturer, £1,315 x £50-—#1,615. Lecturer, 
£1,025 x £50—£1,.275 -per annum, Further par- 
ticulars are available from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universiies of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, or 
from the Registrar of the University. Applica- 
‘tions close, in New Zealand and London, on 
rte Pebreary, 1960. 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON, 
New Zealand. LECTURER IN POLITICAL 
SCTENCE. Applications are invited from suit- 
ably qualified persons for the above-mentioned 
Dost. The salary will be £2,025 per annum, rising 
dy annual increments of £50 to £1,275 per 
@mnem. The initial salary wil) be determined 
*eording to the qualifications and experience of 
the appointee. An..allowance is made cowards 
travelling expenscs. (Woiversity salaries are at 
Bresent under review.) Further particulars and 
information as to the methed ef application 
may be obtained from the Secreiary, Association 
ef Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applica- 
tens close, in New Zealand and London, on 
2%h Februar), 1908. 





YOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find ali 
Bradet of office work throwgh STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 430 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 





They assist Producers in programme adminis- 
tration, rehearsal and selection and direction of 
film sequences, often act as Producer's repre- 
sentative on location ant take charge of stage 
management. This particular post calls for pesi- 
tive interest in Sport and Current Events, 
developed visual imagination and ability to 
transiate programme ideas into practical tele- 
vision. Salary, £1,230 (possibly higher if: quali- 
fications exceptional), -tising by five annval-in- 
crements to £1,580 p.a. max. Requests for 
applica ion forms (enclosing addresseé envelope 
and quoting reference G.1428 “Spt.") should 
teach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


NEWS EDITOR required for “NUCLEAR 
POWER.” This difficult but very interesting job 
calls for an experienced industrial journalist 
capable of getting to know the world atomic 
energy industry intimately and detecting shifts in 
plans and policies long before the hand-out stage. 
No technical qualifications necessary: essentials 
are an interest in industry and ability t© pro- 
duce good interpretive-copy. The man selected 
will alse be required to act as chief sub en the 
magazine. Very good. salary.—Apply -in writing 
to the Editor "NUCLEAR POWER,” 3 Percy 
Street, London, W.1. 








x 60-—-£2,050. Appointment will be offered within 
either of these grades according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, Further particulars and 
information as to the method of application 
may. be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tien of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on 29th February, 1966. 

UNIVERSITY Or TASMANIA, LEC TURER 
OR SENIOR LECTURER IN ENGLISH. Appili- 
cations are imvited fer the above-mentioned 
position. Ahhough it is noped that the new 
Lecturer will be specially qualified to work on 
the titerature of the Renaissance and/or the 
eighteenth century, applicants whose interests 
lie outside these periods will be considered. 
The salary scales are: Lecturers, Gr. Hl, 
£Ab,450 » 6@—£1.630, and Gr. I, £A1,.630 x 60 
—4£2,050, and for Senior Lecturers, £42,150 x 
60—£2.510 per annum, Appointment will be 
offered within one of these grades aceording to 
qualifications and experience. Further particulars 
and information as 4% the method of application 
may be obiaised from the Secretary, “Associa- 
tien of Universties of the British Common- 
weahh 36 Gerdon Square, Leadon, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on 14th March, 1966. 








COMMONWEALTH 


Research Laboratories, near Melbourne ; 
Position : Senior Psychologist. 
Salary : £41.880/2.04S5-per annum. 


f Supply. Australia 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLY 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Applications are invited for the following tempoiary position at the Acronautical 


Duties : Research in human engineering with particular reference to the design and 
eonduct of experiments in human pereeptual and control problems 

Qualifications : Science of Arts degrce-of high standard with major in psychology, or 
equivalent qualifications. Considerable research experience in human enginecring, 
inchiding experience in the design and conduct_of psychophysical experiments. 
Some acronautica) experience would be an advantage. 

Conditions : Under specified conditions. first class sea/air fares to Australia for selected 
applicant and dependants (wife and dependent chi!dren) will be paid by the Com- 
monwealth. Salary payable from date of embarkation. After a period of three t>) 
years the successful candidate wil! be chgidle to apply to contribute fo the 
Commonweatth Superannuation Fuad. 

As an alternative t the above emplewment conditiens. the successful app! icant 
may choose to enter into.an agreement for 2 three (3) to five (5) years’ contract 
ef employment in Austratia. In this case the Commonwea.th wil} bear revurn fares, 
together with the cost of removing cach wey the appointee’s furniture and efiects 
up to.a maximum cost of £4500; £A25@ cach’ way. 

a: Forms obtainable from Senior Kepresentatite (AV.43/5), Department 

House, Strand. London. 
should be lodaed by 25th January. 1960. 


‘OF AUSTRALIA 


W.C.2, with whom apptications 














£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $°4 on each £500 unit 
Detoils ang Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


LONDON PROBATION SERVICE 
Applications invited from men over age 28 for 
appoiniment as 
PROBATION OFFICERS 
in Metropolitan Magistrates’ Courts area. 
Social work or other relevant experience essen- 
tial; social science or other university qualification 
an advantage. 


Salary £745 a year at age 28, £775 at age 29 
or over, rising by annual increments to £940. 
Training given during the first year of service. 
Further particulars and application form from 
Probation Division (Reom 703), Home Office, 
2711277, High Holborn, W.C.1. Last day tor 
applications, 30th January, 1960 











MEETING 


BOYCOTT SOUTH AFRICAN Goops 
MARCH Ist to 3ist, A delegate Conference or 
Organisations supporting the Boycot: will be 
held at Denison House, Vauxhal) Bridge Road, 
S.W.1.- on JANUARY 17th, at 2.30 p.m. Details 
and Credentia) Forms from the Organising 
Secretary Sewth African Boycott Movement, 
293 New King’s Road, S.W6. REN 3050. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ART GALLERY 
Church Street 
SCOTTISH CRAFTS 
An Exhibstion of Pottery Silver, Engraved 
Giass, Ress, Tapestry, Primed Textiles 
Lithegraph) , Furniture 
Arranged by The Scottish Craft Centre 
29m DECEMBER to t? JANUARY 
Weekdays, 10-7. Sundays, 2-6. 
Admission Free. 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 
S.W.1. Term commences 18th January. Classes 
and lectur’s on the Spanish language. literature 
and culture. Library of over 11.000 volumes. 
Courses at the Spanish Universities. For ful 
details to the Secretary. SLOane 8381. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. Pobiic 
Lecwires in various subjects, commencing 18 
January, will be held during the Spring tern 
in the lunch hour (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and in the 
evening. Admission free and without ticket 
Full de ails from Pubtications Officer. Universiry 
Cotiese, London. Gower St., W.C.1. (Stamped 
erveiope required.) 

Continued Overieat , 








Paint and Draw 
at 

THE HEATHERLEY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ART 
Short or long courses 
Full-time or part-time 
Individual! instruction 
Three fully equipped studios 
Run on the lines of the Paris 
Studios 
Prospectus from 

33 WARWICK SQUARE LONDON SWI 











LEICESTER GALLERIES Annud! NEW YEAR 
Exhibition, Leicester Square. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 








PERSONAL 


ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 
CANCER PATIENT No. 93049. Little Boy (4). 
Prognosis poor. Upon medical recommenda- 
tion parents visit him daily. Help is needed to- 
wards visiting fares (£1 p.w.). Can you please 
help? Old jewellery, etc., giadly utilised, — 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
* Music, Art, English or Writing. Please state sub- 
ject in which interested. Brochure free. — 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road, 
Se‘sey, Sussex. 

FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1. 
HOSPITALITY CLUB. Members mee: at Coffee 
Parties and other activities —For further infor- 
ma:ion write Miss E. Hay, 43 Nevery Square, 
S.W.S5. 




















HYPNOSIS for nervous problems, — R. K. 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 
LANgham 4245. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


LET ME TRACE your ancestry Genealogical 
Research, Terms moderate.—Box 5345. 


MERVYN STOCKWOOD ON POLITICIANS, 
Scientists and Teddy-boys; Chris Brasher on Sir 
Miles Thomas, Sir John Hunt, Blanchflower, 
Frankie Vaughan, All in “Challenge’—the new 
magazine about Youth. Out now, from 17 
Bedford Square, W.C.1, 

MY FAIR LADY knows what she likes. 
Burgess Anchovy Paste on hot buttered toast. 
Oh, Boy! 

PIT PONIES—Ten thousand still used (and 
stabled) undergrouni in British coal mines. No 
other coal-producing country has such a large 
number. No pony employed in a deep mine 
shouid work longer than eleven years. All 
horses and ponies should have a 




















OVER FIFTIES. Small group music 
meets weekly, Bayswater. Records, radio, coffee, 
chat. No subscription.—Box 5358. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westvourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


POSTURE, HABIT AND HEALTH, An intro- 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Eric de 
Peyer. Price is. 2d. from Secretary, 7 Welling- 
ton Square, S W.9. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim St., W.1. MAYfair 6093. 


SAVILE ROW CLOTHES, We specialise in 
and have in our showrooms a wide and varied 
selection of the finest hand-made town and 
country clothes for the discriminating man. 
Lounge, Sports Suits, also Dress Clothes, Over- 
coats, Hunting and Riding Kit are purchased 
direct from leading Savile Row Tailors, etc. 
Our prices range from 10 gns. Alterations car- 
ried out if necessary REGENT DRESS COM- 
PANY, 14 Dover St. (2nd floor), Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 7180. Open 9 a.m, to 5 p.m., Sats. 1 p.m. 


TYRES RACKET EXPOSED. Read ‘Tyre 
Manufacturers and Free Trade.’ by Richard 
Lamb, price 6d., from Free Trade Union, 24 
Austin Friars, E.C 














EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accoun ancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 

{non-exa™m ) courses in business subjects.—Write 

for free prospectus and/or advice. mentioning 

exam, or subjects in which interested to Metro- 

politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 

Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 

FRENCH Correspondence Courses: (1) Com- 
plete French Course; (2) Basic French for 
Conversation; (3) Translation Courses. Send 
for prospectus. 

FRENCH Conversation Classes. Day, evening 
and lunch-time classes, private lessons. Be- 
ginnecs to Advanced. All with French 
Teachers. 

MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross Road, ‘2 

(opposite Gatrick Theatre). TRAfalgar 2044. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Dip'omas. Also for Law, Professiona! Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Depi. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL LTD. 
TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS, and you 
can be taught to write them.—Dept. 164, TV 
Writing School, 14 Sackville St., W.1. 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial Coilege, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 





surface holiday each year and a supply of 
ba'anced food and stables provided above 
ground. Electric battery lamps should be fixed 
to their collars while at work or their road- 
ways electrical’y lit. Amp.e dimensions for 
travel shculd be guaranteed, especially under 
uncertain roofs, and they shou!d not be worked 
on steep inclines. Sma‘ ponies under 14 hands 
high shou'd not be employed. No inspection by 
outside bodies is allowed in mines, and super- 
vision that is normal in a factory is often im- 
practicable below ground. Why not discon- 
tinue to emp‘oy horses and ponies in mines? 
Why not an independen‘ inquiry to see if this 
can be done in seven years? We have immense 
s‘ocks of surplus coa) just now. Con‘ributions 
gratefully received.—D. Jeffery Williams, Sec- 
retary, Pit Ponics’ Protection Society, 69 Carlton 
Hill, London, N.W.8. 


gives enormous satisfaction — shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
Phonetic, easy to read. Please write tor 


the free trial lesson to The School of 
Speedhand (S.24). Hills Rd., Cambridge. 


CROSSBOW 


Prize Essays—One Man, One Vote 
A radical Tory solution for our African 
problems. Read this and other articles in 
CROSSBOW | 
10/- per vear or 2/6 post free 
CROSSBOW, (Room $1), 22 ST. GILES HIGH ST. | 
LONDON, W.C.2 





—— 























FOUNDATION 


FETTES COLLEGE. ELECTION OF FOUN- 
DATIONERS. The GOVERNORS of the 
FEZTIES TRUST will, in March nex , SELECT 
CANDIDAIES FOR EXAMINATION for the 
FOUNDATION IN MAY and ADMISSION to 
the COLLEGE in SEPTEMBER. The number 
of vacancies will be one, or possibly two. The 
boys e.ected sre cntitied to Board and Education 
free of charge. Candidates must be children of 
parents who are, from innocent misfortune dur- 
ing their own lives, unable to give suitabie 
educa ion to their children, or who have died 
without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. 
They must be over 11 and under 14 years of 
age complete on 3ist May next. Applications 
shou'd be made before 15:h February to Mr 
I. R. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Applica‘ion, etc. APPLICATIONS 
RECEIVED AFTER 15th FEBRUARY CAN- 
NOT BE CONSIDERED. 
Edinburgh 
January, 1960. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


CHANNING SCHOOL FOUNDATION SCHO-. 
LARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1960, for both 
boarders and day girls, will be he'd on February 
9-11 next. The scholarships are open to girls 
born between Sep:ember 1, 1946, and August 31, 
1949, Full particulars from the Secretary, Chan- 
ning School, London, N.6. 

THE ABBEY. MALVERN WELLS. Threc 
Scholarships, of £240, £100 and £80 per annum 
are awarded on the results of an examination 
to be held in March, to girls over 12 and under 
14 on October ist, 1960. Pariiculars from the 
Secretary. 

















lovers BADMINTON SCHOOL, 





THE. SPECTATOR. 


WESTBURY-ON- 
TRYM, BRISTOL Three Open Scholarships 
ranging from £150 per annum to £50 per annum 
will be offered on the results of the next Entrance 
Examina:ion. This will be held in February, 1960, 
for girls between the ages of 12 and 14 the fol- 
lowing September. — Full particulars from the 
Headmistress 








LITERARY 


TO THOSE who want to write—‘Don’t Keep 
on Alone foo Long.” This sound advice has 
brought many to the LSJ and has saved them 
months and years of fruitless eflort. Don’t let 
your talent become blunted by months of dis- 
couragement. The LSJ—founded by Lord 
Northcliffe 40 years ago—can shorten the road. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Streei, W.1. GRO 8250. 





AUTOGRAPH LETIERS and MANUSCRIPTS 
of liverary, historical, theatrical and scientific 
interest wanted to purchase. C. & I. K. 
Fletcher Ltd., 22 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Tel.: 
TAT 8534. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

SELL YOUR WRITING, Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned’ with 
free criticism and free "Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success." Stamped addressed envelope 
essential. — Literary Agency. Dept. R.2, B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond S:reet, London, W 

STORIES WANTFED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitab’e s‘ories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE ‘The Professional Touch,” 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


JEAN McDOUGALL for typing, 24-hour dup!i- 
cating.—-31 Church Street, Kensington, London, 
W.8. WES 5809. 

LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d: 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 











MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea!l Bread, 
home made, has a deiicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuaole 
source of vitamins, especialy of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole fami'y wil! enjoy it. Our Heaith & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal! is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown, It can also be used tor 
scones, biscuits, shor bread, etc. Priees, post 
free, including recipes: 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 
14 Ib. bag. 13s. 6d.—Wri:e H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Mili Road, Chelmsford. Essex. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries, 
the ruth about garlic as a renedy which gets 
down to the root cause of rheumatism, stands 
firm, as it has s:ood for 5,000 years. Gar.iso: non- 
taint garlic tablets are harmless and benevolent, 
with no drug reaction on he heart Not hbit 
forming. 1,000 tablets (six months’ supply) 52/6, 
500 tablets 32/6, together wih booklet of home 
treatment and dietary advice —Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairligh’, Sussex. 


ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d. 
stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., posit Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose. Green, Grey 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts 
from Ausun Smith. 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Tabic- 
clo hs, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teac‘oths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Ca’alogue from : ° 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ire‘and 
ected blooms, 10s. or 
— Poltesco Flowers, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 








ACCOMMODATION 


KENNINGTON. Unfurn. seif-con:, flat in 
modernised Georgian house. Medical, academi- 
cal, business. 54 gns. week!y.—RELiance 6599. 
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POSTAL TUITION 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Camoridge, Northero Univ., 
and otners, LONDON UNIverRSsIry ENTRANCE 
requirements, and the Final examinations for 
EXTERNAL DeGrees(B.A.,B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 

B.D., B.Mus., Bar (1 & Tl, and 
many other exams. Highly qualified Tutors, 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments, 


¥ PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 














APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Fiat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. 





PREMISES FOR SALE 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
Modern house, charming garden and view; 5 
bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen, utility room. All 
main services. Half-mie main line station. In- 
tensive fruit farm, mainly pyramid cox. Good 
garage. Fruit store, outbuildings; 3 acres ig 
all. Freehold, £9,000.—Box 5361. 











HOTELS 


DISTINCTIVE BRIT‘7H family 
Family room reducti#.s. Chi.dren’s supper, 
6 p.m. Five-course dinner, 7.30 onwards, 
Sands, sailing, own swim>ool, terraced gardens, 
golf, club bar. Panoramic sea/harbour, heights 
views. Enquire row. Co:our brochure, 3 Star.— 
Greystoke Hotel, Canford Cliffs (77256), 
Bournemouth. 

ROTHENEUF (St. Malo), Brittany. HOTEL 
YVONNE, From 30s. (June 25s.). Mod. Comf, 
Sea Views. Sands. Illus. leaflet 


holiday. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
CANAL CRUISING—an unusual and inex- 
pensive holiday; 2- and 4-berth motor cruisers 
await you at Kidlington, Oxford. Send 6d. in 
stamps for brochure and 80-page booklet to 
“Waterways Holidays, Depi. 6. Bristol Road, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


DEVON (Tel. Lustleigh 376), nr. Newton Abbot. 
St. Andrew's Country Guest House, not isolated. 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves. 


FARM HOLIDAYS, 1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain's Best Farm and Country Guest 
Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews with 
250 pictures. Price, 3s. 6d., postage 7d.—Farm 
Guides Ltd., Dept. S.P., 18 High Street, Pais'ey. 
GOING TO IRELAND? Hire a 1960 car, self- 
drive or chauffeur-driven, from John Purce!! Cart 
Hire, 36 Upper O Cornel Street.. Dublin. Write 
for brochure and rates 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the bea en track. 5/- posted. 
—Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 


LUXURY FAMILY HOLIDAY at SINAH 
WARREN Couniry Club by the sea Unmatched 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—ex- 
perienced nannies supervise day and ight. Ex- 
cellent cuisine (room service avai'ab'e), a host 
of exciting sports, cabarets, nightly dinner 
dances. lus. brochures from Deot, S.P.1, Sinah 
Warren, Hay!ing Island, Hants. Phone Hayling 
77272. 





breakfast, near Colosseum, 23s. (Not during 
Olympic Games). — Countess Widman, Via 
Marco Aurelio 42, Rome. 





PRESENTING 


mBotel Cruces 








. anew concept of river cruising by the botels 
*Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pas- 
sengers in first-class comfort through the sunshine 
of the Rhincland, visiting four countries — 
HOLLAND. GERMANY, FRANCE and 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of deightful re- 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursions 
from 59 gns. Please send for our brochure, 
*botel cruises.’ 


CORNELDER’S 
114 Shafiesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
GERrard 6336 
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